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The Future of British 
Meat 


ONSIDERABLE interest has recently been shown 
in the future of meat production in this country, 
and the subject is not only evercising the attention 
of agriculturists, but is giving rise to much specula- 

tion amcng members of the meat trade. It is common 
knowledge that we should, most of us, go very short of 
meat but for the supplies imported from our Cvlonies 
and from South America. From these sources has been 
derived the cheap meat which is always a boon to a con- 
suming public. Unfortunately, the .cheapness of that 
imported meat has, in its turn, tended to depress the prices 
paid to agriculturists for home-produced supplies. ‘There 
has been a distinct tendency, therefore, among farmers 
in recent years to pay little attention to high-class beef 
production, on the ground that the economic returns 
wre poor. Attention has been diverted to other forms of 
production, and in particular to dairy farming. 

There is, obviously,a deal of reason in the argument 
that if a -herd of Friesians yields an average of goo 
gallons of milk per cow per annum, against an average 
of 700 gallons from a dual-purpose breed, then the 
extra 200 gallons of milk per annum, valued at Is. per 
gallon, yielded over an average of three lactations, means 
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an increased gross return of £30; and that this extra sum. 
in the form of increased milk receipts, more than offsets any 
loss sustained through a smaller carcass value by com- 


parison with the dual-purpose animal. Arguing along 


these lines, it is easy to see how the relative smallness c 


meat- production profits has strengthened the position c° 


the single-purpose dairy animal in this country. Rightly 
or wrongly, however, British dairy-farmers have not de- 
serted the dual- -purpose types to anything like the exter: 
that was at one time expected.. Nor would it be surpris- 

ing if future developments in meat production actual! , 

revealed that considerable wisdom has been shown in th 

instinctive conservatism. 

The commanding position which South America h: 
obtained in the British meat market is not entirely di 
to economic factors. It must be remembered that th 
United States have hitherto refused to accept Sout: 
American meat imports, on the plea that they cannot affo1 : 
the risk of importing disease. Before long, however, it mz, 
be found necessary to raise this embargo. The populaticn 
of the United States has increased and is increasing 
such a rate that the existing supplies of home-produc: | 
meat are no longer adequate. This is well demonstrate 
by the fact that, in spite of all the efforts of our butche.s 
a few years ago to secure the introduction of Canadien 
cattle into this country, the supply, instead of coming here, 
has found its way to the more profitable markets of the 
States; and even though they are receiving these large 
Canadian supplies, the States are already beginning to look 
farther afield. On the whole, we may be fairly confident 
that some time in the near future the ports of the United 
States will be opened to supplies from South America. The 
moment this happens, the position of meat productjon 
and supplies in this country will be entirely changed. 

If events follow the expected course, future develop- 
ments will probably be beneficial to the Empire, and par- 
ticularly to the home producer. Meanwhile, however, it 
is as well that our breeders, farmers and traders should 
envisage the situation which they will soon be called upon 
to face. That situation, when it arrives, will call for many 
changes in policy which cannot be settled now ; but mean- 
while there is one piece of re-organisation which is absolutely 
essential to the future of meat production in this country. 
The principle of grading is now widely recognised, and 
it should be fairly obvious that if produce like cheese ard 
eggs can be successfully graded, there is equal scope fr 
meat grading. If a scheme of this character were applicd 
to meat, it would undoubtedly raise the standard of hon 
produce and—what is to-day of the utmost importance 
it would also bring nearer realisation a reasonable meth: 
of marketing fat animals. The present system is not or’ 
wasteful, it is absolutely lacking in method. Milk pi 
ducers, thanks to long and painful experience, have learnt ‘0 
organise their methods of production so that a reasona! 
degree of regularity in supply is secured: though, even ‘» 
milk production, one cannot so arrange matters that flucti 
tions do not occur from time to time. Still, in gener . 
the flow of supplies is, as far as possible, regularised. M.: 
production, on the other hand, is anything but regularis: 
As often as not cattle are fattened simply at the convenie: 
of the farmer and entirely without regard to the eff 
on markets. As for the actual marketing, it is at pres 
completely chaotic, depending on local factors which ou; 
long ago to have been ruled out. If the meat indus 
of this country is to face successfully the opportun 
which the diversion of South American meat to the Sta 
will provide, it must begin to organise at once a proj 
system of marketing and grading. 
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Our Frontispiece 
O UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Wilma Vicke: 
who is the eldest daughter of Mr. Vincent Cartwrig 
Vickers, Deputy Lieutenant of the City of London, and Mr 
Vickers. Miss Vickers’ engagement to Earl Cawdor has recently 
been announced. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of COUNTRY LiFE be granted, except 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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F Dorchester House is bought by the National Sporting 
Club, it will be at once both preserved in all its essentials 
and put to a worthy purpose. Both an opera house and 
an art centre have been suggested as appropriate uses 

for it. But, after all, the noblest art in the eyes of the 
najority of Englishmen, and the one which they would 
-ather see housed in such a noble palace, is the art of self- 
defence. Admiral Russell’s house in Covent Garden, 
which for years has been the N.S.C.’s home, was appropriate 
in its way: did not that gallant Papist admiral exclaim 
‘Blood is. thicker than water ’? when he’ threw his fleet 
into action at La Hogue ?—a truth that the national sport 
demonstrates in most encounters., But the old building 
has for lon; been inadequate. Space is wanted for a 
club gymnasium, which could be easily accommodated 
on thé ground floor at Dorchester House, while a boxing 
theatre could be added at the back. The prognostications 
from this conjunction are so happy that, if any difficulties 
in the sale arose, we believe many lovers of the arts involved 
would subscribe generously for the scheme’s realisation. 


HE death of Mr. R. H. Benson means the loss of a 
great business man and a great art collector. The 
banking firm which he directed originally had its head- 
quarters in Liverpool, and it was here that he joined it as 
junior partner to John Cross, the husband of George 
Eliot. Later on he became senior, and the name of the 
firm was changed to Robert Benson and Co. As an art 
connoisseur he was famous for his collections of Italian 
primitives and Chinese porcelain, the former of which he 
sold two years ago to Sir Joseph Duveen. In 1887 he 
married the daughter of that other great collector, the late 
Mr. R. S.. Holford, his wife sharing his taste and interest 
in art. Since 1912 he had been a trustee of the National 
Gallery, and the National Art Collections Fund, which 
has done so much to add to the art treasures of the nation, 
loses one of its greatest benefactors by his death. 


‘THE National Gallery has again been re-hung, this time 

drastically, with the view of preparing for the new 
room which Sir Joseph Duveen is building. On the whole, 
-he rearrangement of the Italian pictures is a great improve- 
nent. The different schools and periods are kept together, 
ind, at the same time, the large paintings are grouped in 
he principal rooms, while the small ones are placed in 
Rooms II and III. But it is unfortunate that the Ansidet 
Madonna has been moved from its fine setting into 
oom XXVI, where it cannot now be seen at the proper 
listance that its qualities as a space composition demand. 
[his is the more regrettable since the Matteo di Giovanni, 
1ow hanging in Room VIII, gains nothing by this position. 
Vhile it is generally agreed that the ideal way of looking 
it pictures is on the line, it is not always advisable to put 
his into practice in a building that was not originally 
‘esigned for such a purpose. Many of the walls in the 
{ational Gallery look empty, especially where there is no 
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frieze of a contrasting colour above the space occupied 
by the pictures and where the walls are cold grey or white. 
The newly decorated Venetian Room is decidedly a failure. 
Not only is this scheme of colour as little suited to the 
character of the building as whitewash to a Gothic church, 
but it appears to take all the colour out of the pictures, 
which were certainly not painted for so austere a back- 
ground, and, moreover, it produces distressing reflections 
in the glass. Let us hope that the first Venetian room 
will not be similarly treated, and that while alterations 
are in hand the opportunity will be taken of installing 
electric lighting throughout the Gallery. 


N a note last week we drew attention to the fashion in 
which the nation is blackmailed by alleged speculators 
into buying open spaces and the precincts of hallowed 
buildings at exorbitant prices, under pain of their being 
““ developed.” The appeal that we publish on another 
page for £3,000 as a maintenance fund for Hatfield Forest is, 
of course, in a different category. The forest was reprieved 
from execution by a timber merchant through the generosity 
of the late Mr. E. N. Buxton, who presented it to the nation, 
so that subscribers to the fund are safe in the knowledge 
that their money will go not to worthless entrepreneurs, 
but into the landscape itself. The second annual report 
of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England alludes 
to the efforts being made by the National Trust “ to secure 
for the public National Parks before they come into the 
market at inflated prices.” If the owner is reduced to 
making as high a profit as possible by the sale of historic 
or beautiful land, an inflation price is unavoidable. But 
a well disposed owner can “ sterilise ”’ land from future 
exploitation by a variety of means. When the Regional 
Surveys are completed, moreover, land reserved as open 
space will automatically cease to be available for building. 


APRIL. 
Could man but win the power 
With magic witchery to freeze 
To lasting loveliness the jewelled trees, 
Holding the dew-crowned hour 
Untouched of Time for ever—would he find 
His spell held less .of April’s heart than those 
Pale, everlasting flowers behind 
Glass domes, in graveyards, hold the rose ? 


Rather let April, shaking 

A golden rain of blossoms on the grass, 

Come new each year, although 

Before a hand may stay her, she will go, 

Her light steps making 

No footprints as they pass. 

So at each bright returning she may seem 

New-born, astonishing— 

As if the earth rose from its winter dream 

For the first time, to greet a virgin Spring. 
FREDA C. BOND. 


” 


F the ‘‘ man in the street’ were asked what men and 

matters he chiefly connected with the Mohammedan 
world of to-day, he would probably reply ‘Colonel 
Lawrence, Mesopotamian oil and the new ‘Turkish alpha- 
bet.”” Colonel Lawrence’s connections are with a part of 
Islam which is not likely to witness a “ renaissance ” 
either now or later, but Sir Denison Ross, who has 
just returned from a tour of the Middle East, declares 
that both in Egypt and Mesopotamia there is every 
sign of a revival of interest in things of the mind. 
We are apt nowadays to forget that there were many 
centuries when the wisdom and learning of the world 
were set down in Arabic and when Hebrew shared with 
Latin the position of an international language. It is 
very interesting to find Sir Denison Ross commenting on 
the resources of modern Hebrew and quoting Professor 
Roth to the effect that there is nothing in modern phil- 
osophy which cannot be expressed in it. The Shah of 
Persia he finds keenly enthusiastic and open-minded, 
warmly approving of plans to make the priceless literary 
treasures of Teheran accessible to scholars. This also 
is the attitude of King Fuad, who is keenly interested 
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in the reform of Al Azhar, and who is himself offering a 
prize for the best system of introducing capitals into the 
Arabic alphabet. 


ANY of us are devotedly attached to our old school. 
We love to talk its “‘ shop,” so as to make of ourselves 
sometimes a considerable nuisance to the less fortunate ; 
we love to ‘‘ go down ”’ there, to look at football matches, 
to take nephews out to tea with sausages ; but we never 
want to be boys there again. The terrible warning of 
poor Mr. Bultitude and the Garuda Stone was not really 
necessary. So, at least, we should have thought ; but it 
seems that, as regards America, we were wrong, because 
here is Lafayette College arranging for lessons for its old 
boys. The unlucky alumnus of this doubtless distinguished 
College will come down full of happiness and self-importance 
looking forward to showing himself off as a grown-up 
man to those who were so recently his fellow-schoolboys. 
Before he knows where he is he will find himself clapped 
down to a desk and a Latin prose. What will happen to 
him if he does it badly we are not told, and we can only 
hope that it will be nothing to impair his dignity. 


LAST year, when a “ Gentlemen v. Players ” golf match 
was played at West Hill, with two strong sides, the 
Amateurs very, very nearly won an astonishing victory ; 
the last man on the Professional side had to win the last 
hole to save the collective neck of his side and halve the 
match. This was one of the things not likely to happen 
again, and at Sandwell Park on Saturday the Professionals 
won comfortably, the foursomes by three to two with one 
match halved, the singles by eight to two with two halved. 
The Professional side was the more representative of the 
two, many of the individual matches were exceedingly close, 
and, on the whole, the Amateurs came out of their ordeal 
very well. Mr, Perkins and Dr. Tweddell not only beat, 
but crushed Duncan and Mitchell by five and four in the 
foursomes ; Mr. Wethered beat Mitchell at the last hole, 
and Dr. Tweddell halved with Duncan. ‘These two pro- 
fessionals have gone through a good deal of hard work 
lately and were, no doubt, a little jaded, but too much need 
not be said about this. The great “ triumvirate,” in their 
prime, would travel all night sitting up in a third-class 
carriage, and then play like flawless angels next day. 


OBODY who casually observed the bottles displayed 
in the public rooms of West End hotels, or in pro- 
vincial inns and wine-bars, would imagine that the wine 
industry of Portugal was in a bad way. But so it is, and 
the odd thing is that last year’s production, which was 
down by 36 per cent., only fell because of the decreased 
demand. This decrease is by no means easy to account 
for. It is true that women, who count for so much more 
in these matters to-day than ever before, much prefer 
the frosted cocktail shaker to the cobwebbed bottle ; but 
among men, at least, our hereditary taste for the fine vintage 
wines of Portugal is not likely to die out for many a long 
day. Social arrangements do not, it is true, allow us to 
drink it so often or so deeply, and that is, perhaps, well, 
for the war period left a hideous gap in our cellars—a gap 
which to-day is anything but filled. But when all is said, 
it cannot be the vintage wines that make the difference to 
Portuguese wine growers. The truth is, we suspect, that 
the wood ports—ruby port, white port, tawny port, hunting 
port, luncheon port, and what not—are feeling the effect of 
competition. For, though none of their “ Imperial ”’ rivals 
can call themselves ‘‘ Port,” there is no doubt that wines 
“of port character” shipped from the Colonies or from 
Spain (and in ever increasing quantities manufactured in 
this country from imported must) are securing great favour 
with the masses. They contain large quantities of alcohol 
and sugar and, compared with the better imported wines, 
are amazingly cheap. 


HE Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust is doing excellent work 
for the preservation of wild life in East Anglia, and 

has recently acquired a section of marshland in the Broads 
which is the breeding centre for bitterns and marsh harriers. 
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These fine hawks have taken a rather heavy toll of the other 
inhabitants of the reserve and the adjoining areas, but 
this is one of the inevitable problems which arise when 
protection is given to predatory birds. Fortunately, the 
Trust is extremely sensibly managed, and friendly rejation- 
ships have been preserved with adjoining estates where 
game is reared. A far more serious threat to bird life in 
Norfolk is the Forestry Commissioners’ scheme of planting 
the great sandy heaths of the “ Breckland” with dreary 
rows of conifers. These heaths are the natural breeding 
places of the stone curlew, ringed plover and woodlark, and 
this invasion of their territory at the rate of over two thousand 
acres a year cannot but end in their extinction as home- 
breeding species. The Trust is quite prepared to accept 
land, even though the gift is conditioned by the retentior 
of sporting or other rights. There are still many thousand 
acres of suitable Breckland which is little more than waste, 
and it is to be hoped that some public-spirited owne: 
will come forward with a gift or loan which would enable 
a reserve of this kind to be established by the Trust. 


S more remains of medieval English painting ar 
discovered or restored the more clearly it can be seer 
how the national genius was little different then from wha‘ 
it became in the eighteenth century. The shrewd bu 
kindly portraiture revealed by the restoration of the chapte: 
house paintings at Westminster is strikingly prophetic 
of Hogarth’s portraits. The very types of face, as shown 
in those of Hogarth’s servants, for example, seem to have 
changed little from those of the “ Kings ” grouped in the 
chapter house. Of course, the fine artists of the fourteenth 
century who executed these paintings did not any more 
restrict themselves to homely types than did those of the 
Georgian era. There are several faces of exquisite beauty, 
painted with a skill that rivals contemporary Italian work. 
But then, as later, it seems true to say that the English 
genius was for portraiture rather then for the higher flights 
of composition and design. In the paintings at Eton by 
William Baker, though we have there compositions of 
considerable size and intricacy, it is the treatment of indivi- 
dual figures that is most arresting. 


THE ALMOND TREE. 
The almond by the garden wall 
Leans over laughingly to greet, 
With arch light-hearted glances, all 
Who hurry by along the street, 
On busy heedless feet. 


If any dare to wear a face 
Of gloom or loveless prudery, 

She mocks with such delicious grace 
They needs must smile unwillingly, 
So full of joy is she. 


But when her flowers sigh and go 
To join the bloom of other years, 
And drift like flakes of rosy snow, 
Her very joyfulness appears 
Less lovely than her tears, 
DIANA CARROLL. 


HY, in this country, do our municipal authoritic: 
delight in docking and maiming trees? No sooner h: 

a tree grown to full beauty and maturity than the tree-cutt« 
is sent round to clip its crown and curtail its branche 
until it has assumed the appearance of a convict. Severa 
letters which have appeared in the TZimes recently ca! 
attention to this increase of dendrophobia; and a corre 
spondent, writing from Cambridge, describes the conditio:: 
of numerous trees in the town after recent outbreaks c: 
the part of the authorities. Elms are the chief sufferer: 
because they are considered the most dangerous offenders. 
In our public parks they often present a pathetic appearanc:, 
although it is hard to see how docking is going to make 
a sound tree more stable or prevent a rotten one from 
falling. A fully grown tree, whether in winter or summer, 
is one of the loveliest things in nature. Yet the attitude o/ 
our authorities towards trees is to regard them as dangerous 
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criminals. As a nation, we are acutely sensitive about 
the treatment of animals, but the sufferings of trees seem 
to awaken scarcely any resentment. 


‘THE ny farmer has a legitimate and well founded 

dislike for foxes which plunder his hen-roosts, but 
it is a mistake to blame fox hunting rather than the foxes. 
The National Poultry Council has done excellent work in 
the past, but one cannot agree with Dr. Brown’s denuncia- 
tion of fox hunting as being responsible for the damage 
dene by foxes to poultry. 
history point of view, for the fox still flourishes and takes 
hi. occasional toll of poultry in areas where fox hunting 
is totally unknown, and he endures in country where the 
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calamities, but if we could get accurate figures for all 
districts, it is probable that the mortality rate from foxes 
would be shown to be the least of his plagues. Above 


all, it is the only one for which he gets compensation if 


he is in a hunting country. In general we hear little of 
these cemplaints from country-bred poultry farmers ; 
but the townsman who has migrated and taken up poultry 
farming has his withers sadly wrung when the native foxes 
visit him. It is not possible to make the country entirely 
safe for Rhode Island Reds, and, though the British Egg 


It is unsound from a natural is conquering our breakfast-tables, the shrewd agricultural 


community in general (as distinct from the poultry farmer 
in particular) still rightly attach a higher value to the social 
and financial benefits which fox hunting confers on the 


head and gun of every man is against him. The poultry country than they do to loose talk about stepping fox 


fa ner’s flocks are notoriously subject to all kinds of 


hunting because of occasional poultry losses. 


CARRARA AND THE APUAN ALPS 


NDOUBTEDLY, the first glimpse should be taken 
at night; and can, most: conveniently, be so taken 
since the “‘ Lightning Express’ 
Rome and several of the Turin expresses pass Carrara, 

going either way, in the small hours of the morning. 
Le the traveller bestir himself ten minutes after the train has 
lei: Spezia or Pisa, raise the blind of his sleeper and peer out 


By C. K. Scotr MOoncrIiEFF. 
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rise in their enchanting, variable beauty, changing their colour 
every minute as the breeze rises or falls or a cloud passes 
between Milan and across the sun; now collecting a synod of lawn-sleeved clouds 
that weigh upon them, now drawing down into their valleys 
dark rhomboids of rain a mile wide between the sunbeams. 
And let the third glimpse be again from Viareggio, and again 
by night, from the end of the mole, whence, looking landward, 


ea: .wards, and the magic spell will at once be cast. Highagainst the stranger sees first a dark, white skirted line of “ lake- 
th. sky soar peaks of strange shape, clothed apparently in dwellings,” the bathing establishments that run out actually 


snow; and high upon their sides twinkle lights that suggest, 


magnified to a 
most grandiose 
scaie, the scene at 
the end of ‘‘ Peter 
Pan’’; larger 
clusters for the 
villages, smaller 
and isolated lights 
at incredible alti- 
tudes that mark 
the actual marble 
workings. Next 
morning, nostalgia 
fills the traveller 
two hundred miles 
away; can there 
possibly -be such 
a place anywhere 
on the earth’s 
surface or any 
justifiable delay 
in- visiting it? 
The second 
glimpse should be 
by day, from the 
beachat Viareggio, 
or, rather, from a 
chair in front of 
one of the hundred 
cafés along its end- 
less front. Sitting 
with his back to 
the café and 
(beyond it) the 
sea, the visitor 
hes on his right 
hand the Burla- 
Macca canal, over 
which quietly and 
un xpectedly steal 
the spread sails of 
or, then another, 
th on the whole 
ft of fishing 
beats; sails 
ellow, and 
bl. ck, and pale, 
an: hectic red,” 
a: d bearing 
cv.ious devices. 
T. his left the 
V ale stretches 
enilessly to the 
ci.» boundary at 
Fc sa l’Abate, and 
at.ve the line of 
ho els and villas 
th Apuan Alps 
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THE CITY OF CARRARA. 
The mountainsides above it strewn with the débris of centuries, 


above the breaking waves; then the brilliant light reflected 


from the seaboard 
Viale upon the 
fronts of the larger 
hotels, then a long 
interval of dark- 
ness, and in the 
distance (where 
the moon should 
be rising now 
behind them) the 
abrupt, dark, 
tilted peaks 
against the 
painted .satin of 
the sky. After 
which, being of a 
more practical 
turn of mind, the 
visitor may go to 
Carrara. 

The city being 
modestly with- 
drawn from the 
main line, he will 
first change at 
Avenza, and sit, 
perhaps, for a few 
minutes upon one 
of the benches of 
dazzlingly polished 
marble with which 
that opulent 
station is adorned. 
All about him are 
huge blocks of the 
stuff that have 
come down over- 
night from the 
mountains and to- 
morrow will have 
been embarked 
for Leghorn. In 
Carrara itself the 
ubiquitous marble 
is most evident in 
its finished state, 
stairs, doorways, 
window sills, if not 
floors and walls, 
being everywhere 
of the most 
dazzling white- 
ness. In an ample 
valley, surrounded 
by low hills which 
shelter it from the 
sea, the city basks 
amiably in the 
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sun, basks even when it is raining, in contrast to its 
neighbour and mistress Massa, which seems to scowl 
squalidly upon the most brilliant days. A genial welcom- 
ing city, with the additional attraction to the visi-:or 
that many of its principal inhabitants are English or 
American. From one of these authority is easily 
obtained to make a journey on the Ferrovia Marmif.a 
which carries the marble down to Avenza and the eg 
from half a dozen focussing points and has its termi \us 
at Ravaccione, 1,500ft. above sea-level. Principally by 
means of this railway more than a quarter of a mil on 
tons of marble were exported .from Carrara in 1: 26, 
Dickens, visiting Italy eighty years ago, complainec of 
the absence of this railway, describing its construc 5n 
as the easiest thing in the world. Yet to us it appea .a 
marvel. That it should climb 1,500ft. in ten mile: is, 
perhaps, nothing, that it should, in a course of ten m :s, 
running east, north, south and west, contrive to estab sh 
sidings at.so many quarries is a triumph of design . nd 
construction. Dickens, oddly enough, is rebuked for iis 
presumption by Mr. Montgomery Carmichael in his /d 
Road through France to Florence, for Mr. Carmichac. is 
more modest, and, in an earlier volume, Jn Tuscany, wr \te 
of Volterra: ‘‘ And Volterra station is by no me ins 
Volterra city. The town itself is perched high upo: a 
hill that no railway can ever hope to scale.” he 
marble railway was not begun until 1870, the year of 
Dickens’s untimely death: happily, Mr. Carmichael ‘:as 
long survived the extension of the other line almosi to 
the walls of Volterra. 

If it is remarkable now, the railway would hive 
been even more disproportionate to the Carrara of 
Dickens’s time, the place having numbered, in 1532, 
only 11,500 inhabitants. To-day, the population of ‘the 
commune, which includes Avenza and the growing 
watering-place at Marina di Carrara, is approaching 
60,000, and has far outstripped that of the politically 
greater Massa, which it serves to distinguish by the loan 
of its name in forming that of the Province, Massa- 
Carrara. Like the adjoining Province of Lucca (to which 
an ample third of Massa-Carrara was recently ceded), 
Massa-Carrara embodies a little private history extending 
from the remotest ages to within the lifetime of inhabi- 
tants now surviving. In literature it has received a 
“mention ’’ from Voltaire, and has more recently been 
celebrated by Mr. Aldous Huxley, who has reversed the 
administrative process by transferring large blocks of 
Lucchese and even Pisan territory to the domain of the 
Malaspina Princes. Massa and Carrara were at one time 
fiefs of the Bishops of Luni, a city, now completely % 
obliterated, between Sarzana and Spezia. The Romans & 
had quarried marble at Carrara, as is shown by the 
fruits of excavation now preserved at the Museo Lunense 
and by such relics as the bas-relief carved on the wall 
of the Fantiscritti quarry. The name is of Low L»tin 
origin, from Carvarig—the quarries: this word having 
perished from Italian speech, the name was _associ:ted 
with carro, a wagon, and the medieval city chose as its 
badge a wheel such as may be seen beneath the ox-carts 
of to-day, with the motto, Fortitudo mea in rota. As 
might be expected, the territory passed from one to 
another of those strong and triumphant cities w!ich 
found occasion to express their pride in marble. T's, 
in the tenth century Carrara had been acquired by lie 
House of Este, which was to acquire it again in le 
eighteenth. It then passed to the Pisans, whose ‘y 
still bears witness to their cultivation of the quar °s. 
From Pisa to Genoa, Parma, the Scaligeri of Ver 2, 
then to the larger State formed by Gian Gale 0 
Visconti, and so at last to the more or less indige: us 
aristocracy of the neighbourhood, the Malaspina. 1e 
backbone of the present little Province of M: 
Carrara is the chain of the Apuan Alps, which dis 
it so completely that it is difficult to see how its for ter 
rulers can have visited not merely Modena but ¢ 2it 
immediate possessions in the Garfagnana (as the u_ et 
valley of the Serchio is named) without crossing 1 °if 
own frontiers. 

Although within a day’s march of the sea, sev val 
of their peaks rise above 6,oooft., and the trav ef 
who, as the train goes past in winter, has mista °n 
the marble dust on the lower slopes for snow is eq: -!y 
misled in May when he takes the lingering pat. °s 
of snow in sunless crannies for traces of superhu?: 1 
activity in quarrying the inaccessible. Monte Sa; ?, 
which forms an immediate background to Carrara, reac:..'S 
5,770ft., Pisanino, farther inland and less conspicuo.*; 
rises to 6,420ft. From its summit the chain conti -S 
in a south-easterly direction to the Pania della Croc 
(6,132ft.), almost directly inland and easily access:vie 
from Forte dei Marmi, from where a steam tramwiy 
ascends the valley of the Vezza to Pontcstazzemesc, 4 
village lying almost at its foot. The old-fashioned visitor,” 
to whom Carrara seems over-industrialised, will find 
himself nearer to the natural order of things if he walks 
through the Serravezza quarries, which have resisted 
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‘ trustification ’’ and are still mostly in the hands of small 
owners. Life here is primitive and unspoiled; the people 
are charming and most hospitable. In the railhead inn at 
Pontestazzemese one can sleep and feed well for 20 lire daily, 
including tolerable wine ; and similarly at the inn in the ancient 
township of Stazzema above. Pontestazzemese is commanded 
by the Pania della Croce, whose southern flank ends, at 4,000ft., 
in the curious Monte Forato, a huge natural arch whose open 
span, about rooft. high, would be a great deal higher were it 
not for an accretion of gravel and earth behind it. Standing 
at the eastern side of the arch one seems to be looking sheerly 
down to the head of the Vezza valley 2,o00ft. below. On the 
other side the slope is more gradual to the Garfagnana, beyond 
which one secs the line of the Tusco-Emilian Apennines, rising 
in Monte Cusna and the Cimone above 7,0ooft. 

Stazzema, which stands at about 1,400ft., is skilfully 
disposed, as are its daughter villages, Pomezzana and Farnocchia, 
on the sunny side of a hill, with the dual result that each village 
is completely invisible from the others, and accessible only 
by several hours’ journeying over a ccbbled mule-track, and 
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that they are habitable without undue discomfort throughout 
the winter. It is sometimes difficult to remember that before 
the coming of railways one place was as accessible as any other 
at an equal distance from the starting point. Having arrived 
at Stazzema with the help of the quite recently established 
steam tramway, which carries passengers as well as the more 
important marble, not to mention slate, lead, silver, cinnaba., 
we rub our eyes when we learn that seven hundred years a; ) 
its parish church, screened from the cliff’s edge and a five hundr | 
foot drop by a row of slender cypresses, witnessed the formati 
of a League (of Pisans and Garfagnini with the Marquess 
Lombrici) to the detriment of the Lucchesi. Ariosto, likewi 
“passed through ”’ it, though the place seems terminal enoug , 
and described the strange butte, known as the Procinto, th t 
overhangs it as the Abode of Suspicion. But long before a 
recorded history its church, the tower of which seems to gr 
naturally out of an outcrop of rock, must have stood as a beac 
over the valley. Its records go back to the eighth centu 
but part of its carved doorway is ascribed to the fifth. Ti 
has moved very slowly in Stazzema. 


“RXPERIENTIA DOES IT” 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


SAT down to write my impressions of the lighter ball 

test match at West Hill and, what is more, I propose to do 

so; but it is not so easy a task as I imagined, because I 

have become a more or less unwilling party to a furious 

discussion. We—my companions and I—have been talking 
over the dinner table about the day’s play, and, somehow or 
other, we became involved in an argument as to whether or 
not the rubber-cored ball had enhanced the popularity of golf. 
One side upheld that the real ‘‘ boom ” in golf was produced 
by the ball that was ever so much easier for the duffer to hit. 
The other side contended with equal vehemence and, perhaps, 
greater subtlety that there would not have been one single 
golfer the less to-day if the golf ball had remained a solid one— 
though, necessarily, owing to the natural march of events and 
the ingenuity of mankind, a more kindly solid ball than the 
old gutty. Neither side could, of course, prove its point, and 
there the matter rested. The parties remained friends, but, 
between them, they succeeded in putting me a little off my 
stroke. 

This test at West Hill was a real success and did 
definitely do something towards enlightening us about the 
proposed new ball, as to which I had better say yet again that 
it weighs 1.55 oz. and measures 1.68ins. in diameter, whereas 
the ordinary ball is 1.62 oz. in weight and 1.62ins. in diameter. 
If it accomplished nothing else, it made a considerable number 
of people actually try the ball instead of talking about it without 
trying it, a lazy error to which all of us have been too prone. 
I went to look on, in the belief that the majority of the players 
would express an opinion against the ball. In this I was pleas- 
antly disappointed. A questionnaire had been prepared for 
the competitors. ‘The questions asked were on certain specific 
points, such as the difference in length with and against the wind, 
the ease or difficulty of controlling the ball, and soon. The last 
question on the paper was as to general impressions. This was 
the most important of all ; it was, unluckily, squeezed into the 
bottom of the page, and a good many players, consequently, 
omitted to answer it. Of those who did answer it, however, 
there was, to my surprise and pleasure, a very considerable 
majority in the new ball’s favour. 1 hope that their 
answers may induce many more golfers to give the ball a trial. 
That is, after all, what is really wanted. ‘I'his may be a good 
ball or a bad ball, but nobody has a right to express an opinion 
about it until he has tried the ball. That one hundred and 
twenty golfers of all handicaps have tried it is a great thing, 
and 1 do hope that many others will now be stimulated to 
follow their example. 

I expected to think, as a result of my watching, that the game 
was not worth the candle, that the new ball would make so little 
essential difference to the game of golf that it would not justify 
all the trouble involved in a change. ‘T'o the best of my judgment 
I was wrong, because I now think that the difference is sufficient. 
That difference is not in respect of length. This ball will not 
do very much towards shortening courses nor towards restoring 
the lost glories of the full second shot hit up to the hole with 
a wooden club. If—and it is a big if—this ball be introduced, 
big hitters will still play what are vaguely called ‘‘ two-shot 
holes ” with a drive and some lofted iron club. Perhaps they 
always did and never could be stopped ; at any rate, this ball 
is not going to stop them. On the other hand, I believe that 





the ball would do something in restoring to the game cert. ‘n 
good features that have become forgotten and atrophied. ‘Tie 
thing that struck me much more than anything else in the day’s 
play was the fact that the ball accentuated any error in striking, 
and so the value of really accurate play. ‘There was only a 
slight wind blowing, and I am not prepared to say what would 
have happened in a gale. As it was, there were no colossal 
hooks or slices ; but it was very evident that a rather bad shot 
did really affect the flight of the ball. Slicing is the commonest 
of golfing faults, and all day long one saw balls that had not been 
quite truly hit fading away to the right instead of boring straight 
through the wind. The ball was not in the least unmanageable, 
but it had to be truly hit. It had also to be kept down against 
the wind by conscious and skilful effort and not merely by its 
own weight. If it were not so kept down, it did not soar out- 
rageously, but it went high enough to lose perceptible distance. 

These properties of the ball, which I take leave to consider 
valuable ones, were equally noticeable in the case of good, 
moderate and bad players. Some of the answers to the question- 
naire said that the ball favoured the good player ; others said 
exactly the opposite, namely, that it helped the handicap golfer 
in all respects. Splitting the difference, and judging also by 
my own observation, I think that the ball is a fair ball and treats 
all classes impartially. 

As the average golfer is probably more interested in ‘¢ 
question of length than any other, I will try to give some impres- 
sions as to that. Everybody was, I think, agreed that down- 
wind the new ball went every bit as far as the old one. Eve: y- 
body was equally agreed that up-wind length was palpa'ly 
lost. Estimates as to the precise amount varied from six ya 
to sixty. These extremes may be rejected. The aver =e 
estimate was twenty to twenty-five yards. A cross-wind < 30 
made a difference. I asked Captain Aitken, probably the lon; st 
driver on the course, what he thought, and he put his los. + 
fifteen yards. He added that he thought the length lost aga 
a wind was proportionately greater with an iron than wit 
wooden club. 

Two or three more points deserve a brief word. ‘| 
ball appeared to me to pull up very quickly and easily on 
green trom a pitching shot. It did not make a horrid hole 
it pitched, but it certainly stopped quickly. I should say + 
it made pitching an easier art for the man in the street. ‘I’ 
as to putting, | must admit that the standard of putting 
low, but I believe that the ball had only this much to do \ 
it, that everybody anticipated some hidden difficulty, and 
did not strike the ball with confidence. Now, contidence ' 
the lack of it makes more difference on the green than anywh 
else. Once players got used to the ball, I am sure they wor 
putt no better and no worse than usual. As it was, the few 
had been holing their putts thought it a delightful putting ba 
On another day they might change their minds: so mig! 
those who, on this occasion, thought exactly the converse. 

Finally, everyone was agreed that the ball was kind to ¢! 
weaker brethren in this respect, that it made the brassey shots 
easier to pick up. ‘That is a great point, and fully compensates 
for a loss of 5 per cent. or so otf the tee. If players of all handi- 
caps will only try the ball, they will find out this fact for them- 
selves. I do not particularly expect them to believe me, but 
they will believe themselves. So do let them try! 
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THE FONT IN THE CHURCH OF TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT. 
The lofty cover of this fifteenth century font is a remarkable piece of ecclesiastical decoration. The doors of the lower part open and 
show the interior painted with the Baptism, the Temptation and the Fasting of Our Lord, with the inscription “‘ Voce Pater, Natus 
Corpore, Flamen Ave.” 
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APPROACHING THE NEST. 


HE hot sun beat down from a blue sky, dotted here and 

there with small fleecy clouds which floated along on 

a gentle south-west wind. The heat rose from the 

heather and whin-covered moors, causing everything 

on the distant ground to shimmer as though in some 
wild, fantastic dance. A wild, bubbling cry and swirl of wings 
announced the arrival of an old cock curlew. He stood high 
upon long legs, with an elongated and rather slender body, 
long graceful neck, small head, with large, round black eyes 
and, as if to balance the whole, a long, slender, curved bill with 
just the correct amount of curve to give complete harmony 
and elegance and add that distinctiveness which belongs to 
him alone of all the moorland waders. 

He stood gazing intently in the direction of a whin-covered 
flat on the other side of the stream, until a faint cry came to 
him. The tense, strained manner fell from him, and he turned 
and sauntered to a projecting point half way up the slope where 
trees had been felled between the wood and the stream. Here 
he could command a view of the surrounding country and espy 
the approach of danger long before it became imminent, and 
would be able to warn his mate, which was incubating her 
eggs in the meagre nest on the ground, in sufficient time to 


enable her to run some distance from the nest before taking 
to the air. : 

When he had called to her on his arrival the hen bird had 
slightly lowered her head and bubbled out her soft, low reply 
to assure him that all was well at the nest ; for both of them knew 
that, while the dark and light brown markings on her feathers 
provided her with a large amount of protection from the prying 
eyes of enemies, there were still foes who were not deluded by 
that wonderful protective colouring. 

Her plumage was lighter in colour than that of her mate, 
and judging from the fact that she had only three eggs in her 
clutch instead of the usual four, the probability was that sie 
was a young female which had just laid her very first eggs. An 
old ewe with her lamb walked by, and the lamb, full of curiosity 
and desire to enquire into everything which it had not before 
experienced, lingered behind and slowly walked up to the sitting 
bird. Not for long, however, did he stand with sniffing no. 
and lowered head, for a short jab of her bill quickly relieved 
her of his unwelcome attentions. Shortly afterwards the 
was startled by the sharp alarm cry of the old cock, and 
was already in the air when up swept a pair of lapwings whi 
had their nest close by. It was evident, from their excit 


READY TO SETTLE DOWN. 
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XING HER WEIGHT ON BILL AND WING AND PUSHING HERSELF FORWARD ON TO THE EGGS 
WITH HER FEET. 


cries, 
croak 


iat something of importance was happening. A hoarse 
g like a demon’s chuckle was to be heard over the woods. 
Looking in that direction, the hen could see a large black bird 
gliding over the trees with a strong and easy wing beat. It 
was that most dreaded of all marauders, a cock carrion crow. 

There was a grim determination in the manner in which 
the crow came relentlessly on. He was hunting for food, and 
eggs, new-laid or on the point of hatching, were all the same 
to him. All the other birds knew this and invariably joined 
forces to beat him away. He did not seem in the least inclined 
to be baulked of his meal, for he wheeled and dived, banked 
and stalled in all directions, but never seemed to get much 
farther away from the curlew’s nesting ground. Perhaps a 


TURNING TO SLINK AWAY FROM 


THE NEST 


little more force was required to send him packing! and so 
the female curlew foolishly left her nest to join in the mélée. 
This was what he wanted. He gradually worked his way over 
to the far side of the whin-covered flat, away from the wood, 
at the same time drawing the curlews and lapwings after him 
in full chase. In a flash the old crow’s mate, which had watched 
the drama unobserved from the cover of a fir tree on the edge 
of the wood, darted to the curlew’s nest, and gave the nearest 
egg a savage jab so that she could push her bill into the hole 
and carry it away. 

The curlews realised what was happening only when it 
was too late, for it was only when the crow was already at the 
nest that they saw her. 


AT THE ALARM CALL OF HER MATE. 
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The female curlew returned hurriedly to her remaining 
two eggs a sadder but wiser bird, and settled down to continue 
her duties of incubation. Had she been older and more used 
to the wiles of these rogues of the air, she would have flattened 
out on the nest with head down and never moved, for it is 
movement that betrays ground-nesting birds to their enemies 
flying overhead, and the probability is that the female crow 
did not know the actual whereabouts of the nest until the curlew 
herself betrayed it by moving off. 

Quiet reigned on the flat once more. The old cock curlew, 
like a sentry, was standing on his look-out position in that 
alert manner that has earned for him the title of “‘ The Guardian 
of the Moors,” and rightly so, for no bird or beast is quicker 
to realise danger than he, and, after all, it was no fault of his 
that the evil carrion crow had made a meal of one of his clutch 
of eggs. The sky was becoming dull and clouded, rain was not 
far off, the wind had veered round to the north-east and had 
a chill in it. The female curlew turned round on the nest as 
the first drops of rain fell, so as to sit with her head towards 
the wind and rain. Her wings were held slightly away from 
her body to throw the rain well off the nest and thus keep it 
dry and warm. The rain pattered down on her head and ran 
down her long bill. Every now and then she would raise her 
head and let the water on her bill flow down her throat to quench 
her thirst. The sun breaking through a rift in the clouds some 
time later caused the raindrops standing on her back to sparkle 
like diamonds when she slowly stood up to shake herself. Then, 
placing her feet on either side of the eggs, she went with great 
care through the ceremony of once more settling down and 
making herself comfortable on her eggs. Crouching down 
on bent legs, she caused her breast feathers to project straight 
down from her body ; then, lowering her bill until its tip rested 
on the ground in front of the nest, and at the same time lowering 
her wings until she could support the weight of her body on 
them and her bill, she pushed herself gently but firmly forward 
on to the eggs with her feet. The lowering of the breast feathers 
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enabled the eggs to come into contact with the warm flesh of 
her breast and absorb the heat from it. Finally, she doubled 
her long legs underneath her body and sat back on them after 
having relieved her bill and wings of her weight. 

The incubation period was now nearing the end. For 
three weeks she had given all her devotion to the task ‘vith 
that faithfulness which seems to be nearer perfection ai ong 
the denizens of the wild than elsewhere. The chicks w ‘hin 
the eggs had commenced to chip the brittle shells with hat 
hard and ingenious growth on their bills which is know: as 
the ‘‘ egg-tooth,’’ a small shell-like appendage which ad! ores 
to the upper mandible and is shed soon after their birt, a 
wonderful provision which aids the weak and helpless © rick 
to accomplish what would otherwise be a hopeless task. Ab dv 
she could hear their faint, weak ‘‘ cheeps,”” and knew tha’ she 
would soon have an animate family to add to her responsibi jes, 
First one and then the other burst off the top of the larg: end 
of the beautiful speckled eggs, and two damp, large-f ‘ted 
and miserable-looking objects lay beneath her. 

The hard, sharp shells felt uncomfortable, and she, ther: ore, 
removed them from the nest with her bill, and crouched © own 
to give her offspring that heat of her body which they we « so 
sorely needing at this, the most critical time of their lives. IT ran 
hour they lay beneath her until they were thoroughly dry. and 
as time went on they quickly gained vitality and soon evin eda 
desire to poke their little fluffy heads out from beneath her ! ody, 

Noticing this, she walked away from the nest and ¢ illed 
for them. They feebly stood up on their weak legs and ho’ bled 
towards her. She, however, realised that they were not yet suffi- 
ciently strong enough to walk, and so retired to the nest. An 
hour later found both herself and her mate stalking proudly 
(with two chicks having rather large feet and sturdy legs, clothed 
in greyish brown down with chestnut markings) toward; the 
swampy ground where food could be had and where good cover 
would be accessible under which the chicks could squat when 
their parents took to wing. ALBERT H. WILLFORD. 





AT THE THEATRE 


RIGHT WAYS 


HE theatrical mind is extraordinarily constituted. 

It believes, for example, that anything must be worth 

seeing which it has taken an immensity of labour to 

create. It holds the same views about its productions 

which the mountain doubtless held about the mouse. 
It cannot believe in the possibility of anything being gigantic 
and tedious at the same time. It cannot believe that anybody, 
given the choice, might choose to spend three hours addressing 
envelopes or cleaning windows in preference to sitting through 
the inanities of “ The New Moon,” Drury Lane’s latest essay 
in vapidity. It is the passivity of such sessions which appals 
me. It isn’t so bad, Mr. Kipling once declared in another 
connection, ‘‘ when you’ve leave and liking to shout.” But 
it was, he declared, another matter altogether to stand and 
be still to the Birkenhead drill. I hope Sir Alfred Butt will 
not be very cross with me if I say that to sit and be still to his 
Drury Lane drill taxes my powers of resistance to the utmost. 
I suppose it is a good show, but as I sat watching it I could 
not help thinking of poor Christopher Sly’s: ‘Tis a very 
excellent piece of work, madam lady: would ’twere done!” 
The stage direction here is: ‘‘ They sit and mark.” So, too, 
at the Lane one had to sit and mark, but with nothing at all 
to learn and precious little to digest. I know now, and have 
known for some time, that my notions of what is romantic, 
fantastical or even good fun do not coincide with those of Mr. 
Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, who heads the conspiracy in the 
matter of book and lyrics. I do not feel quite the same about 
the music of Mr. Sigmund Romberg. This music, or something 
sufficiently like it, has delighted me for the past twenty years, 
and I see no reason why I should begin to tire of it now. But, 
to my way of thinking, everybody at the Lane wastes too much 
time upon the plot. To begin with, the imbroglio is an 
absurdity which would revolt an eleven year old schoolboy 
who had learned life from Henty. But with that imbroglio 
the Lane solemnly persists, worrying out the details of a plot 
in which one lost interest as soon as it was outlined. There 
is some nonsense about a sea-fight with pirates which cannot 
take place until the lovers have done sighing and singing 
to the moon. Immediately after the fight, which lasts about 
ten seconds and is babyish in comparison with the least of 
Douglas Fairbanks’s essays in buccaneering, the sailors on 
both sides fall to fraternising heel and toe, in which exercise 
they are presently joined by a number of female sailors who 
are, presumably, sisters, cousins, aunts. This brings me to 
my point about these shows, the point being that they are 


AND WRONG 


insufficiently fantasticated. The supreme genius of Gilbert 
and Sullivan lay in their avoidance of the grand manner or, 
if you like, that nothing about them, not even their pathos, 
was serious. Theirs was a light-hearted world whose storms 
were contained in tea-cups ornamented with every device 
that wit and mocking could suggest. But Drury Lane will 
insist upon taking its plots and its passions seriously. Drury 
Lane, if the notion of ‘‘H.M.S. Pinafore”? had occurred to 
it, would have turned it into a “ romantic musical play.’’ Can 
I not persuade Sir Alfred Butt, some day when he has ten 
minutes to spare, to sit down and seriously consider the title 
of that lovely work, ‘“‘H.M.S. Pinafore.’ There, in an inch 
of words, is declared Gilbert’s marvellous genius. ‘ Her 
Majesty’s Ship ”’—there’s grandeur for you. And then with 
the word “‘ Pinafore ”’ comes the delicious pricking of the bi bble. 
But if Sir Alfred be the wise man I deem him, he will not ‘isten 
to these flutings. “‘ He goeth to his damn,” said som body 
in Sentimental Tommy. Sir Alfred, were he to take no: :e of 
anything contained in this article, would be taking tii first 
step to financial destruction. For, in the matter of a umn 
melodrama—and these musical shows are melodrama _ the 
purest sense of that word—it has been clearly proved ti — the 
public likes enormously all that I have invited Sir Alf -d to 
abjure. There are, of course, many things to be enjo, d in 
the Drury Lane show. But they are things which are ex: . lent 
in themselves and in any relation. Though they adorn The 
New Moon,” they are not part of it. Among such th gs I 
including the ravishing prettiness of Miss Evelyn Laye, hich 
seems to me to be the kind of thing which made so nuch 
trouble among the gods of heathen mythology. Other auses 
of delectation are the bass notes in Mr. Edmund Willard’: vice, 
which suit so admirably and indifferently the functi s of 
Grand Executioner, chief bully in some Foreign Legi: 1, of 
any other black-hearted monster. Then there are th: high 
notes of Mr. Ben Williams, two high notes to be precise. Add 
Mr. Howett Worster’s agreeable manner of gyve-w«- ing, 
the antics of Miss Dolores Farris, the resignation of Miss vera 
Pearce at once more not getting a part, and the mani way 
in which Mr. Gene Gerrard pretends that he disposes of comic 
material. But even these delightful and separate thin. are 
not going to make me pretend that I found ‘‘ The New eon 
anything except an occasion for ennut. 

The ideal light entertainment seems to me to be the sevue 
as Mr. Cochran has now organised it. Here there is everything 
to please the lighter senses, unhampered by the shackles of a 
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tedious plot in which nobody can pretend to believe. Sometimes 
it happens on the stage that the performance of an actor is so 
good that the critic just forgets to say anything at all about it. 
He has taken it for granted. So it is with Mr. Cochran’s revues. 
One just takes them for granted. Lovely colour, lovely spec- 
tacle, the very exact sense of the thing which fits, speed, dazzle, 
a trifle of wit, and never, throughout the whole show, the slightest 
suspicion of drag—everything, in short, which one wants in 
alight entertainment is to be found in ““ Wake Up and Dream! ” 
There is wonderful dancing by Miss Tilly Losch and Mr. Toni 
Birkrsayer, Miss Laurie Devine, Mr. Chester Fredericks and 





TILLY LOSCH IN THE REVUE “WAKE UP 


Mis: Margie Finley. There is some altogether delightful fooling 
by ‘ir. Sonnie Hale and Mr. Fred Groves. There are the 
enc! inting cameos of Miss Jessie Matthews, who now looks 
moi: impertinently pretty than ever. There are the vivid 
imp <ssions of Spain as it is known to the Spaniards, by Miss 
Tin. Meller. And there are the altogether staggering gymnastics 
—Y 1 cannot call it dancing—of the Russians, Louis, Freda 
anc sertrude Berkoff. I repeat, one takes this show for granted. 

! = least said the better”? now takes on a new meaning. 
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The best shows need the least saying about them. ‘‘ Wake 
Up and Dream ! ”’ is such a show. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 


THE PLAYBILL. 


Tue Stac.—Globe. 
“‘ There is a fine simplicity about him, and a meek innocent kind 
of wit, in Addison’s manner, which is very pleasant.”—Hannah 
More, 1776. 

Major BARBARA.—Wyndham’s. 
“T believe that when the spirit of controversy has once possessed 
the mind, no time can weaken it.”—Hannah More, 1781. 


AND DREAM” AT THE LONDON PAVILION. 


Tue Five O’CLock Giri.—Hippodrome. 
“ How long this will last I do not know—but I fear no longe: 
than the good weather.”—Hannah More, 1776. 

Mr. CINDers.—Adelphi. 
“As soon as I got to London, I drove straight to the Adelphi.” 
—Hannah More, 1777. 

THE New Moon.—Drury Lane. 
“‘ There was a great deal of splendour and a great deal of nonsense 
they adjourned upon the most foolish pretences, and did nothing 
with such an air of business as was truly ridiculous.”—Hannah 


More, 1776. 
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AST week the story of Hinchingbrooke was carried down 

to the beginning of Charles II’s reign, when the first 

Earl of Sandwich re-built the west range of the nunnery. 

We saw how Sir Richard or Sir Henry Cromwell brought 

some of the materials of Ramsey Abbey and adorned the 
humble structure of Hinchingbrooke Priory with them, besides 
making considerable additions, such as the long range seen 
in Fig. 1. In this illustration we are looking at it through 
one of the smaller archways that flank the great gateway 
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After the fire in 1830 the principal rooms were re-built. 
remarkable series of historic pictures and much fine furniture. 
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cross the forecourt and enter the house as re-built by P ore 
in 1830. Passing through an entrance hall on the site of the 
nuns’ refectory and the great hall of the Cromwells, we come 
into a top-lit central hall constructed in 1909 and fillin: in 
the court or cloister which, with one interruption, had surv:ved 
since conventual times. ‘To the south of this central hall is the 
library (Fig. 6), in what was the priory church, and between 


the two is the main staircase. 


1.—THE ENTRANCE COURT, THROUGH THE GATEWAY. “CL.” 


Its lowest flight and the walls 
near its base retain portions 
of the staircase (Figs. 4 and 5) 
built in the same position by 
the first Earl of Sandwich im- 
mediately after the Restoration. 
According to Pepys, who 
frequently visited Hinching- 
brooke while Lord Sandwich’s 
building operations were 
proceeding (1661-63), the 
staircase was the work of 
Mr. Kennard, the King’s 
master joiner. It is a fairly 
early example of the type, to 
become prevalent during the 
next twenty years, in which 
the balustrade is formed of 
floriated scrollwork. ‘The sur- 
viving portions are slabs of 
oak carved in relief, and having 
apparently always been set 
against a wall, are, con- 
sequently, treated in relief. 
The outer balustrades would, 
no doubt, have been pierced 
a jour, The panels are ceved 
with the arms and _ initia’s of 
Lord Sandwich and the _ iers 
surmounted by vases of f: it. 

At the foot of the stai:. ase 
are placed some remar dle 
models of ships of the s: 1- 
teenth and eighteenth cent: <s, 
one .of which, a battleshi ot 
ninety guns, is probably at 
of the Sandwich, buil at 
Harwich in 1679. Anothe: 's a 
fine bone model on a_ rge 
scale made in the prison¢ -of- 
war camp at Norman C »ss, 
near Peterborough, during the 
Napoleonic War. 

While the work on | ‘1- 
chingbrooke was in nd 
Sandwich was despatche: to 


take over the dowry of 


Catherine of Braganza, wich 
consisted of the port of Taneier 
and £300,000. On arriy:: al 
Tangier he found the Gover®or 
had no instructions to hed 
it over, and the populace was 
opposed to the idea. Just th<a, 
however, the place was beset 
by an army of Moors, who 
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2.—THE DRAWING-ROOM, “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
A modern colour treatment of an 1830 interior, 


The walls stippled burnt sienna; the ceiling, parchment picked out in colour and gilt. 
Chairs covered with light green silk. 
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4.-A PORTION 
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would have overcome the garrison but for Sandwich’s inter- 
vention. This produced such a favourable impression that 
the transfer was effected without further difficulty. On going to 
Lisbon for the money, the admiral found that this also was 
only in part available. After protracted negotiations he set 
sail with the future Queen and £150,000 on board, reaching 
England after a month’s journey. In after years he got small 
thanks for his trouble, for the Queen laid all her troubles at 
his door—considering that he had exaggerated the charms and 
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STAIRCASE, DATING FROM 1663. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


virtues of Charles—while the King blamed him for having 
brought him a wife with only half a dowry. This episode cast 
a temporary cloud over Sandwich’s relations with the King, 
the earlier warmth of which is commemorated at Hinchingbrooke 
by the remarkable early full-length picture of Charles (Fig. 17) 
painted by Lely before the Restoration. The painter is known to 
have had leave to proceed to Holland in 1657-58, and, no doubt, 
the picture is connected with Sandwich’s early attempts to bring 
back the King to his own again, though, as Pepys says, it only 
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5.—ANOTHER PART OF THE STAIRCASE, CARVED BY “MR. 


KENNARD, THE KING’S MASTER JOINER.” 
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came into his possession in 1660. The King is shown in black 
armour against a rich brown background of embossed leather. 
In 1665, soon after his family had moved into the house, 
Lord Sandwich was in command of part of the fleet under the 
Duke of York at the Battle of Lowestoft, when his squadron 
broke the Dutch line and destroyed half the enemy fleet. In 
the autumn of the same year, when the Plague was raging in 
London, he captured a number of rich prizes, but raised a 
storm of censure by sharing out some of the spoil among his 
officers—an action for which he felt justified by the shocking 
undervictualling of his ships and underpayment of his men. 
The result was that he had to throw up his command and be 
ser! to Spain as Ambassador Extraordinary to revise the recent 
treaty, where he remained till 1668. On the outbreak of the 
second Dutch war in 1672 he was again made Admiral of the 
Bl: under the Duke of York. After being joined by a French 
sqvadron, the fleet was lying in Sole Bay, with an easterly wind 
bl. ving—a position which Sandwich is said to have strongly 
de: ecated owing to the difficulty of manceuvring in the event 
of xe Dutch taking advantage of the favourable wind. Sure 
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Copyright 6—THE LIBRARY, IN 
enough, an enemy fleet hove in sight. ‘The English fleet managed 
to weigh out to sea, Sandwich’s squadron in the van, but, 
owing to misunderstanding or pique, the French ships in his 
squadron went off on the wrong tack, leaving him to engage 
the entire enemy fleet with his few ships. The obstinate 
velour of the English, and of Sandwich’s ship in particular, 
staved off defeat till the main fleet came up. But at the height 
0; the action Sandwich’s ship was grappled by a fire ship and 
bew up with the loss of all hands (Fig. 18). The gallant 
a miral’s body, recognised by the star on his coat, was picked 
u» afterwards off Harwich and was publicly buried in a chapel 
ir Westminster Abbey on the north side of the chancel. A 
¢-mpetent picture of him is at Hinchingbrooke, showing a 
h avy, bulldog type of man, of whom we can believe that his 
s' ccess as a lad in the Cromwellian army, and subsequently 
1 the council, at sea and on embassy, was due to tenacity 
a a courage rather than to brilliance. Though brought up 
t ‘igiously, he was broadminded almost to agnosticism, as it 
\s then considered, and more than superficially interested 
1: the researches of the Royal Society, of which he was a member. 
0 interesting pictures by Danckerts, of Plymouth and Tangier, 
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commissioned by him, hang in the central hall. Of the latter 
Pepys noted (May 2nd, 1669), “‘ we looked upon the picture of 
Tangier, designed by Charles Harbord and drawn by Dancre, 
which my Lord Sandwich admires as being the truest picture 
he ever saw in his life: and it is indeed very pretty, and I will 
be at the cost of having one.” 

In the large dining- hall, contrived during last century 
in the first earl’s building, hang some fine canvases of marine 
subjects by the two Van de Veldes and Samuel Scott that make of 
the room a worthy memorial of the Montagu family’s long associa- 
tion with the sea. They were probably procured by the fourth 
earl, a discerning connoisseur, who was as closely, if not as 
fortunately, associated with the Navy as the first. The most 
interesting is the younger W. Van de Velde’s picture of the 
Battle of Sole Bay at the moment when Lord Sandwich’s ship 
was grappled by the fire ship. It was given to the seventh earl 
by Captain Smith, R.N., in 1838, who was a friend of Admiral 
Montagu, son of the fourth earl and Martha Ray. In Fig. 18 
is reproduced the father’s sketch, which, by a happy coincidence, 
is also in the house, and is a more spirited affair than the great 
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THE PRIORY CHURCH. “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
canvas itself. A less ambitious, but, from the point of view 
of the painting, a more pleasing picture, is Samuel Scott’s 
‘“‘ Engagement between the British frigate Lion and the French 
frigate Elizabeth, 1745” (Fig. 20). The rendering of the 
misty atmosphere of that calm evening and the smoke of the 
Lion’s broadside is admirable. Of this picture Horace Walpole 
says: ‘‘ The best picture Scott ever painted.” Near by hang 
three aquatint and pencil drawings by Scott of other phases 
of the action. There are also two sea pieces on gessoed panel, 
of outstanding interest, one of which is reproduced in Fig. 19. 
They are painted in monochrome on a luminous yellow ground, 
and drawn with extreme delicacy. Dr. Martin of the Hague 
attributes them to a follower of Van de Velde, c. 1725. A baroque 
influence is noticeable, particularly in the companion picture to 
that illustrated, suggesting that the artist had studied in Italy. 
East of the entrance hall is the drawing-room (Fig. 2), 
in the position originally occupied by the prioress’s lodgings 
and ever after consecrated to the best living-rooms. Blore’s 
treatment of the room was not promising, according to modern 
ideas of decoration, but its handling by the present Lady 
Sandwich is all the more commendable. There must be many 
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Copyright. 7.—SILK NEEDLEWORK BED VALANCE. “COUNTRY LIFE * 
French, late seventeenth century. 


people possessed of nineteenth century “‘ Gothic” rooms, 
probably painted a cold white, as this one was, with walls 
covered with lincrusta or similar embossed paper, so that the 
task of making them attractive, short of gutting them, seems 
hopeless. The treatment here has been to soften the room’s 
uncompromising features by means of mellow colouring. The 
walls, on which was a white paper embossed with quite a good 
Italian pattern in buff, have been stippled with burnt sienna 
the colour of old calf-bound books. The mat pattern has 
come out darker on the slightly shiny ground, giving the surface 
a soft luminous texture resembling Spanish leather that is 
most pleasing. The ceiling is painted parchment, with the 
groining picked out in buff, gold, red and green so that it is 
as soberly gay as an illuminated manuscript. The colouring is 
a perfect background to the fine family pictures and French 
furniture. In the middle of the room is a group of Louis XV 
pieces covered with a lustrous pale green silk. Against the 
walls are several magnificent commodes. The one seen in 
Fig. 3, of ormolu on rosewood, surmounted by Kien-Lung birds 
with brick-red breasts, and a remarkable Buhl clock, forms 
a deep harmony of browns and maroon. Above the other, a 
unique example by Thervelle, master cabinetmaker to the King, 








on the right of Fig. 2, is a big Lely of Lady Castlemaine, : ie 

Duchess of Cleveland, Of this picture Pepys writes in 1664: “> Ly 

Lady Sandwich shewed me and Mistress Pepys Lady Casi e- 

maine’s picture at the new house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields fi: 

done and given my Lord.” Another spirited Lely represe 

Edward, the second earl (Fig. 15). It is not only old pictures t!.; 

are suited by the room’s treatment, for two interesting McEviy 

of Lady Sandwich and of her children look equally well. — 
In Fig. 3 is seen Zoffany’s portrait of the next most ce 

brated owner of Hinchingbrooke after the admiral—the four 

earl, opprobriously known as “‘ Jemmy Twitcher.” The arti 

more typical sketch of him (Fig. 16) shows him in a sin 

attitude, that was calculated to conceal the fact that he h: 

a cast in one eye. 

Its slightly ungainly 

pose was, perhaps, 

typical of the sitter, 

of whose shambling 

gait a contemporary 

said that, when he 

went for a walk, he 

proceeded as though 





8 AND9.—SCENES FROM ITALIAN COMEDY, WORKED IN SILK ON THE TRAPPINGS OF A BED. 
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10—MARTHA RAY (ALLAN RAMSAY). 


he was trying to walk down both sides of a street at once. Such 
personal peculiarities and a long public life in Tory Govern- 
ents made him the object of the most scurrilous abuse to 
e found even in the kennels of eighteenth century politics. 
His Department undoubtedly deserved some of the censure 
levelled at him personally, but when we have set aside party 
rancour and baseless scandal, he stands out as a hard-working 
administrator and a man of considerable attainments, to whom 
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12.—_BARBARA, DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND (SIR PETER 
LELY). 


11—THE CONTESSA DE VIRY (GILBERT STUART). 


justice has still not been done. He made a brilliant political 
début in charge of the English mission that concluded the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, a task that, in spite of his youth, 
he conducted with success. In 1748 he began his first term 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, with Anson as First Sea Lord, 
and initiated a series of stringent reforms in the dockyards. 
As it was the abuses in the dockyards thirty years later that 
were to bring his administration into disrepute, the credit of 


13.—LOUISA, COUNTESS OF SANDWICH (SIR 
THOMAS LAWRENCE). 
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14.—A SON OF THE FOURTH EARL (HOGARTH). 


these early reforms is probably as much Anson’s as the blame 
for the later abuses is other permanent officials’. 

In 1763 he returned to the Admiralty, from which he had 
been absent for some years, and in the same year laid the founda- 
tion of the opprobrium which, rightly or wrongly, has ever 
since surrounded his name, by his action in the prosecution of 
John Wilkes. The famous No. 45 of the North Briton appeared 
in this year, and Wilkes, the author of its alleged libel on 
the Crown, was arrested, although a Member of Parliament. 
Among Wilkes’ ebullitions had been an obscene parody of 
Pope’s Essay on Man, entitled An Essay on Woman, though 


16.—THE FOURTH EARL OF SANDWICH (ZOFFANY). 
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15.—THE SECOND EARL OF SANDWICH (LELY). 


it was not published, and for the writing of which the 
prosecution of Wilkes was now demanded in the Lords. 
Sandwich led the attack on the man well known to have been 
his friend. The spectacle of Sandwich defending the cause of 
decency in the Lords against the popular demagogue appeared 
to the public a piece of treacherous hypocrisy, a sacrifice of 
private friendship to party ends. At a performance of the 
“* Beggar’s Opera,”’ Macheath’s remark ‘‘ That Jemmy Twitcher 
should peach I own surprises me” brought down the house, 
and ‘‘ Jemmy Twitcher ” Lord Sandwich remained. The poet 
Churchill, Wilkes’ ally, followed up with a bitter castigation 


17.—CHARLES II, PAINTED 1658 (LELY). 
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of him containing such superb invec- 
tive as: 

Too infamous to have a friend 

Too bad for bad men to commend. 
The denunciation left its subject blandly 
undisturbed” and assiduous as ever in 
ministerial business. 

Sandwich’s longest term at the 
\dmiralty was from 1771 to 1782 under 
Lord North. The loss of the American 
-olonies and the war with France re- 
ealed a rottenness in the fleet that had 
aten into the very timbers of the ships 
nd permeated the whole organisation. 
n 1778 the court-martial and acquittal 
if Admiral Keppel was accompanied by 
n attack on Sandwich’s London house 
ry the mob, and in 1779 he was further 
iscredited by the murder of his mis- 
‘ess, Martha Ray, by the insane parson 
fackman. 

The picture of Martha Ray at 
finchingbrooke, attributed to Allan 

amsay (Fig. 10), shows a sweet and 
entle little lady. As Lady Sandwich 
ad left her husband in 1755 owing to 
|-health which developed into insanity, 
ord Sandwich’s romance with Miss 
iy was, under the difficult circum- 
ances, extenuable and not without 
eauty. Both were passionately fond of 
iusic, of which Sandwich, the founder 
f musical festivals, was one of the 
yremost patrons in England. ‘Though 
iid to have had no ear for music, he was 
the soul of the catch club,” and Miss 

Ray herself was a charming singer. Her 
murder raises the protagonists, with all 
their faults, on to the tragic plane. At 
his distance of time the chief actor’s 
misfortunes appear the chastisements 
of a malignant fate, his attachment 
to Martha Ray an incongruous thread 
of gold in the tapestry blackened by 
spite. Lord Sandwich, however repre- 
sented by historians, was undoubtedly 
loved by his subordinates and esteemed 
by his social equals. His defect as a 
statesman was probably a preoccupation, 
with minutiz to the exclusion of 
effective grasp of his office’s broader 
functions. He should be ranked among 
the dilettanti whom sense of duty 
conducted away from their proper 
sphere into occupations for which 
they were ill fitted. Lord Sandwich’s 
musical parties at Hinchingbrooke and 
the genial atmosphere of his gatherings 
of ‘‘ rank, beauty and talent’ were as 
inimitable as his protracted exertions 
in Whitehall were disastrous. 

Of his children by Lady Sandwich, 
who was the daughter and coheiress of 
Lord Fane, only his successor in the 
earldom lived to maturity. One of 
them, who died aged seven, is the 
subject of the charming portrait by 
Hogarth (Fig. 14), in which his eccen- 
tric power is shown in an unusual way. 
By Miss Ray a more virile brood was 
begotten: one son, Admiral Robert 
Montagu; another, Basil, a distin- 
guished lawyer, the friend of Words- 
worth and Coleridge ; and a daughter, 
who married the Comte de Viry, son 
of the Sardinian Minister. There is a 
brilliant portrait of her by Gilbert Stuart 
(Fig. 11). In colour it is silvery, a 
symphony in pale blue and white. The 
vigour of the brushwork, seen in his 
treatment of the hair and ribbons, is 
characteristic of Stuart, though the 
picture, as a whole, is not typical. In 
addition to its unity of design and 
colouring, the picture shows unusual 
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18.—_SKETCH OF THE BATTLE OF SOLE BAY (W. 
THE ELDER). 
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VAN DE VELDE 


19—NAVAL SCENE ON GESSO PANEL (DUTCH SCHOOL. 


20.—‘ ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN LION AND ELIZABETH, 
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insight into personality, and deserves to be reckoned as one of 
the masterpieces of eighteenth centurv English portraiture. 

The fourth portrait on this page of fair women is one 
of Lawrence’s most rhetorical performances: Louisa, w:fe of 
the sixth Earl of Sandwich. She fully deserves this panegyric, 
for her robust Irish constitution and sane mind fortified the 
family strain. She had spent much of her youth with her 
aunt, Lady Castlereagh, wife of the great statesman, and lived 
much of her widowhood enjoyably in Paris, where one daughter 
married Count Walewski, the natural son of Napoleon, and 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. Another daughter married the 
second Lord Ashburton and became an intimate friend of 
Carlyle and Thackeray, with a brilliant salon at Bath House, 
Piccadilly. Both girls figure in a remarkable drawing by 
Ingres, done in Rome in 1815. 

Her son was twenty-one when Hinchingbrooke was partly 
burnt down. The re-building by Blore has already been 
described, as have the additions made thirty years ago by 
the seventh earl. To her is due the reconstruction of the 
library (Fig. 6) enriched with woodwork from various sources, 
some of it apparently of Italian origin. Its furniture—among 
other things, some fine Charles II chairs—has been added to 
by the present earl. One of the most interesting things in 
the house is the needlework on the bed illustrated in Fig. 8. 
It was found in a box in a housemaid’s cupboard, and is one 
of the known pieces made at St. Cyr under the supervision 
of Mme. de Maintenon, and bought by the third Countess of 
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Sandwich, daughter of John Wilmot, the poet Earl of Rochester. 
She was an eccentric character who, soon after her marriage in 
1689, went to live in Paris, where she held a brilliant salon. 
Among her friends were Ninon de 1|’Enclos, the Duchesse de 
Mazarin and James II’s queen. Both St. Evremond and Pope 
admired her, and Lord Chesterfield, who knew her in later 
life, thought she “has the strongest parts of any woman | 
ever met.” She has the credit of having scandalised th: 
Grand Monarque by appearing at Versailles with her hai: 
unpowdered—a condition in which she is shown in a spirite: 
picture by Kneller. 

A writer with a good memory who had spent a day goin; 
round Hinchingbrooke with Lord Sandwich could keep o1 
digressing into profitable tributaries of history and anecdot 
for an indefinite period. And when all the old pictures wer 
related to one another and the house, there would still be th 
refreshing impact of Lord Sandwich’s modern pictures to se 
him off exploring the almost-future. It is the receptivity o 
the place to the notions of every age that has made a happ: 
medley of the building and, equally, has produced a famil: 
home of exceptional historic and living interest. This i 
admirably summed up by Horace Walpole in a letter to Georg 
Montagu, May 31st, 1763: ‘‘ The house of Hinchingbrook 
is most comfortable and just what I like ; old, spacious, irregula: 
yet not vast or forlorn. The whole has a quiet decenc 
that seems adapted to the Admiral after his retirement, or t 
Cromwell before his exaltation.” CHRISTOPHER HUssEy. 


BUTTER MAKING ON THE FARM 


T has been realised by a few agriculturists in recent years 
that there is still a good market for high-class farm butter, 
and that, where a suitable breed is kept for the purpose, 
the returns are quite satisfactory. In the opinion of some, 
farm butter making is undesirable from the economic aspect ; 

yet in many of those districts which are associated with stock 
breeding, separated milk is regarded as invaluable for calf 
rearing, and the butter forms a valuable market product. It 
is doubtful, however, whether a desirable standard of efficiency 
is always associated with the practice of butter making on the 
farm. It is this factor more than any other which is likely to 
determine whether farm butter production is worth while. 
Fortunately, a good deal of research work has been carried 
out on the best means of making butter, and it is only necessary 
to follow out in detail the routine which experience has shown 
to be successful to secure satisfactory results. The first stage 
in the production of butter is the separation of the cream from 
the milk. This is now done almost universally by the mechanical 
separator, of which there are many efficient types. The old 
practice of ‘‘ setting’ the milk in shallow pans is still followed 
in some parts, but it is fast dying out. The cream from the 
evening’s and morning’s milk is mixed together in one pail and 
pasteurised by placing the pail in a copper of hot water. The 
cream should be raised to a temperature of 150° Fahr. for ten 
minutes, stirring the cream gently to prevent it becoming oily 
with the heat. 
If it is desired 
to eliminate a 
taint, the 
temperature 
should be 
raised to 175° 
Fahr. for ten 
Mminwties . 
After pas- 
teurising, the 
cream should 
be cooled 
down imme- 
diately to 60° 
Fahr. by 
standing in 
cold water. 
Although pas- 
teurisation is 
not essential, 
its practice is 
found to give 
a more uni- 
form product, 
while the 
cream will 
subsequently 
be found to 
churn more 
quickly. 


The next MR. GROSVENOR BERRY’S POSTMISTRESS. 
This cow holds the world’s Jersey record. 


stage is that 








of ripening the cream. In order to encourage this, two 
Means are utilised. The first is the use of a pure cultur 
of lactic acid bacteria, which can be obtained from any of 
the dairy colleges and from some commercial firms. The 
second is the use of natural “ starter,’’ such as sour butter- 
milk or sour cream. The commercial “starter’’ is, in the 
initial stages, likely to give a more uniform product. The 
“starter ’’ is added to the first lot of cream after pasteurisation 
and cooling have been completed. About half a pint of starter 
is sufficient for five gallons of cream. Ripening should take place 
for three or four days, adding the supply of fresh cream, after 
daily pasteurisation and cooling, to the bulk in the cream crock. 
It should be pointed out that no further starter need be added. 
When a desirable degree of ripeness has been attained, the cream 
has a clean acid taste and smell, and should be smooth and velvety 
in appearance and feel. If an acidometer is used, this should 
register .45 to .50 per cent. of lactic acid in the ripened cream, 
which is the optimum degree of ripening. During ripening th: 
cream should be kept at an even temperature of 60° Fahr. in 
summer and 65° Fahr. in winter. It should not be exposed to 
direct sunlight and should be stirred at least twice daily. Stirring 
prevents the formation of a crust on the surface ot the cream, 
as also it prevents the milk in the cream from coagulating int: 
lumps at the bottom of the cream crock, which, if it takes place 
causes the resulting butter to be mottled in colour. To assist 
the ripening 
in winter, the 
temperature 
of the bulk o! 
the cream ii 
the crock ma 
be brought 
Up to 90° 
Pahr. anc 
allowed to 
cool natur 
ally. This 
should be 
done twice 
in the three 
days during 
the ripening 
process, but it 
should not be 
done within 
twenty-four 
hours o% 
churning. 
Normally, the 
cream should 
be kept in a 
clean, airy 
dairy, but it 
is sometimes 
an advan- 
tage in cold 
weather to 
keep the 
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cream in a warm room for twelve hours before churning. It 
can be mentioned at this stage that it is unnecessary to buy a 
commercial pure culture starter every time cream is to be ripened. 
The simplest method is to reserve one quart of cream extracted 
from the crock immediately before churning and to add this, or 
some sour butter-milk, to the new cream after pasteurising and 


cooling. Some cream, owing to its tendency to acquire a strong 
flavour, will give a better keeping butter if it is pasteurised, 
cooled and then churned in a sweet state. 


The churning process calls for care and attention to details. 
The churn and the cream should be as nearly equal in temperature 
as possible and should not vary more than 2° Fahr. above or 
below the proper churning temperature. The proper churning 
ten perature is ascertained by noting the temperature of the air. 
The standard is 56° Fahr., and for every two degrees the atmo- 
spheric temperature is above this the cream must be lowered by 
one degree. Similarly, for every two degrees below the standard, 
the temperature of the cream must be increased by one degree. 
It 5, however, inadvisable to churn below 52° Fahr. or above 
62° fahr. It is necessary also to secure a proper consistency of 
cre »n. This should be such that the cream passes through the 
str) ner into the churn quite freely. Straining is always desirable, 
as | prevents lumps from passing into the churn should there 
be : 1y in the cream. Thinning down is done by adding either 
cok. or warm water, which, incidentally, also comes in valuable 
for cgulating the temperature of the cream. The temperature 
of » arm water added should never be above 75° Fahr., and if 
difi. ulty is found in raising the temperature of the cream to the 
pro; -r level, the crock can be placed in warm water at a tempera- 
1ot higher than 120° Fahr. The ideal state of thickness 
of «am for churning is such that three to three and a half pounds 
of |) (ter are obtained from each gallon of cream placed into the 


fter churning has commenced, the butter should form 


wit) n twenty to thirty minutes from the start of churning. 
At iis stage—known as the “ breaking’ stage—-the butter is 
in s nall grains, about the size of pin-heads. ‘‘ Break’’ water 


SOME POEMS 


The Thracian Stranger, by Edward Thompson. 
The Earth for Sale, by Harold Munro. 
3s. 6d.) 


Oream-Again, by Isabel Fiske Conant. 
Roan Stallion, by Robinson Jeffers. 
The China Cupboard, by Ida Graves. 
Time and Memory, by F. L. Lucas. 
The Passing of Guto, by Huw Menai. (Hogarth Press, 4s. 6d.) 

“ FET us consider literature,” wrote a distinguished contem- 
porary recently, “in the spirit of the eminent French 
novelist who said there was no question of ages 
and schools and tendencies, but only a question of 
whether a writer had or had not talent.” 

The above seven writers are of various schools and ten- 
dencies, but they all pass this one comprehensive test of talent. 
One of them, Mr. Edward Thompson, belongs possibly to that 
small but very select company whose poetry is capable of taking 
verse forms, but who really find poetic prose the medium best 
adapted to their gift. However, even this comparison may be 
odious ; and, in any case, what is certain is that Mr. Edward 
Thompson stamps upon everything that he writes the marks 
of a mind that has integrity, thought and—behind austere 
reserves—tenderness. The Thracian Stranger itself is a long 
Narrative poem written during the author’s pre-war youth. 
Many of the later, shorter poems deal with India or the war, 
and have a felicity of phrase or a deep irony born of compassion, 
to arrest us. Others give a hint of the almost buried treasures 
of ‘ue poet’s personal feeling; “‘ Two Women” is an example : 


(Benn, 6s.) 
(Chatto and Windus, 


(Fowler Wright, 5s.) 
(Hogarth Press, 6s.) 

(Hogarth Press, 4s. 6d.) 
(Hogarth Press, 4s. 6d.) 


Spirit of Beauty, doubly manifest 

In these, my blood! let not the visions go, 
As went this Indian dawn, without they leave 
A heart more quick to feel, an eye not blind 
To glory’s steps, a braver, firmer mind! 

Sure craftsmanship, as ever, distinguishes Mr. Harold 
Munro. He discards tradition when he finds it wanting ; 
he does not merely evade it because he finds it difficult. A 
sr..ll point may serve to illustrate this. When Mr. Munro 
en's a poem with the lines : 

But if you want me, if you do need me, 

Who waits, at the terrible door, but I? 
We never suspect that ‘“‘ do” of being redundant ; we know it is 
us d deliberately, to heighten (as it does) the sense of emotion. 
Te Earth fer Sale is a subject that haunts Mr. Munro—as, 
in ced, it must haunt in our day every lover of natural beauty. 
And Earth is covered with large auction boards, 
And all her lands are reckoned up for sale. 
The spaces that are now called virgin soil 
Will soon be bought, and covered with great breed 
of human seed. 
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is now added at the rate of 1 quart of water per gallon of cream. 
The temperature of this break water should be four degrees 
below the churning temperature in winter and six degrees below 
in summer. The object of adding water at this stage is so to 
reduce the temperature that the butter is kept in small grains, 
no larger than No. 5 shot. In this size, washing and brining are 
rendered easier. Ifthe butter is churned into a lump, it encloses 
the butter-milk, which causes deterioration in the keeping quality 
and flavour. The butter is next washed in the churn two or 
three times until the last wash water is quite clear and free 
from butter-milk. The temperature of the wash water should 
be about six degrees below churning temperature, while the 
same quantity of wash water should be used as of butter-milk 
drawn off. 

The best method of salting butter is by the use of brine. 
This is made by using dairy salt at the rate of 14lb. to each gallon 
of water. Sufficient brine should be made to enable the butter 
to float in the churn. The temperature of the brine should 
be as low as possible in hot summer weather, and in winter four 
degrees below churning temperature. The butter remains in 
the brine for fifteen to twenty minutes, which causes a deposition 
of about }oz. of salt to each pound of butter. Should a heavier 
salting be required, salt may be sprinkled on the butter after 
it has been put on the worker. 

The working of butter is to ensure the extraction of water. 
The butter should be carefully scooped out of the churn on to 
the worker. The roller should then be passed evenly over the 
butter, pushing and turning so that the ridges are even. If 
this is roughly done, the texture of the butter is spoilt, with the 
additional risk of greasy and streaky butter. The roller should 
be passed over twice, and if dry salting is practised it is necessary 
to leave the butter for fifteen to twenty minutes to allow the 
salt to dissolve, otherwise streaky and uneven butter results. 
The butter should be worked again until, when squeezed with 
a pair of Scotch hands, the moisture content is in a very finely 
divided state, with no large drops present. Good butter should 
contain about 12 per cent. of moisture. HG. 


AND VERSE 


And in “ Midnight Lamentation”? Mr. Munro is beautifully 
adequate to a subject of delicacy and depth. 

Miss Isabel Fiske Conant, an American poet, believes that— 

True thought 
Needs only quatrains. 
Empty minds must dress in 
Many-ruffled polysyllables. 
And certainly she produces many telling sallies in brevity, 
such as the character sketch “ Freedom ”’ : 
So that you allow him 
A cavalier’s creed, 
He is content to live 
A Puritan in deed. 
Her poems may be, for the most part, minute ; but it is with 
the minuteness of dewdrops: they are rounded, and have the 
authentic sun on them. 

American, too, is Mr. Robinson Jeffers, but Azs strength 
lies in long, dramatic poems. His master is Whitman, but that 
is not to say that he is Whitman’s slave. Roan Stallion, 
in particular, is a long poem highly individual. It has the 
tense drama of fiction, but it is winged with an intensity and 
ardour that make poetry of the long, irregular, sweeping lines. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to quote from a thing so 
vitally knit in matter and manner. Of the shorter poems, 
“‘ People and a Heron” and ‘‘ Autumn Evening” are among 
the best: 


A heron flew over 
With that remote ridiculous cry, ‘‘ Quawk,” the cry 
That seems to make silence more silent “PF 
The sea’s voice worked into my mood, I thought “‘ No matter 
What happens to men the world’s well made though.” 


The poetic faculty of Miss Ida Graves is to— 
Win a bright metal from a quiet space. 


The quiet space is usually quite a short poem ; the bright 
metal is almost always there. A good example occurs in the 
poem “ Portrait at Arles,” where the last line quoted below 
sets the seal of vividness on a picture accomplished in every 
word : ; 

As Dante, startled in a sunny place, 
Awoke, and saw his inward image whole, 
And all his senses leaning from his scul 
Upon a footfall and a narrow face. 


Like Mr. Munro, Mr. F. L. Lucas has a horror of the ever 
encroaching town, and his first poem, “‘ Beleaguered Cities,” 
is one of his best. He can write charmingly about a city foun- 
tain, tenderly about a dead girl, movingly about life and love 
and memory. In “ Favours ” he sums up crisply in a couple 
of stanzas the slow disillusionments of a lifetime, and in 
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“ Education ” unmasks the more subtle mysteries of one-sided 
love 

And this is truth— 

That loving hearts, most lovable, 

Though from pure ruth 

They would love, cannot. This is Hell ; 

And this is truth. 


A brief account of Mr. Huw Menai’s life as a ragged-school 
boy and as a Welsh miner both in and out of work, throws 
sombre, necessary light on his poems. In general, of course, 
a work must be judged solely on its merits, not on any circum- 
stance connected with its author’s life ; but how can we apply 
the rule in a case as poignant as this ? Here is evidence enough 
of a lyric gift as true as that of Mr. W. H. Davies ; but it has 
had to struggle up wanly, like a blade of grass in a cellar. Our 
feeling, as we read, is less pity than shame that it should be 
possible for a gift so manifest to be so bludgeoned, so starved. 
Nor is this last word a figurative one, as the poems show : 


I who have quietly starved now for some days 
In this rich city of the worldly wise 


Who could deny the genuine ring of such lines as : 


” 


“* Beauty has everlasting life 
I heard a small bird sing ; 
And I would swear by his sweet note 
That God was busy in his throat. 


Yet in the next poem the author must write of— 


ee not knowing whence 
To turn my face that I may go 
Outside the cold malevolence 
Of these immediate winds that blow. 


Such a situation speaks for itself. V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


The Coat Without Seam, by Maurice Baring. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

IN this quiet, controlled story Maurice Baring shows us a man who 
never gets the best of life—either materially, spiritually or in his love 
affairs—yet it cannot be considered the mere study of a failure ; 
rather that of a man both over and under conscienced. His conscience 
functions acutely enough to compel him to lose his job time after time, 
yet it does not compel him to face out his religion—he is a lapsed 
Catholic—or to forgive his dying enemy. In his love affairs—exquisitely 
told—he is equally unsatisfactory. The inability to stand against 
life loses him all the three women he loved. The spiritual side is 
beautifully and delicately interwoven in the development of Christopher 
Trevenen’s character and hinges on the recurrence of the legend of the 
coat without seam, which, in some way, continually affects his career, 
until at the last moment before death in battle he understands it 
has been the symbol of his life. The whole story is exquisitely 
told, and it is remarkable how very deeply the author can interest us 
in a not very interesting personality. The setting is, as usual, the 
cultured society of half Europe, and not the least poignant part of 
the book is that devoted to Russia and the Russians, for whom 
Maurice Baring has such deep feeling. Every portrait stands out 
with that inevitable clarity that fixes scenes and people unalterably 
in the mind as having existed, and continuing to exist after the 
author has finished with them. Though not, perhaps, quite reaching 
the level of some of his longer books, notably “ Cat’s Cradle” or 
““ Daphne Adeane,” the novel is very good Baring, which means some- 
thing that must on no account be missed. : 





Slaves of the Gods, by Katherine Mayo. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 

MISS MAYO’S new volume is designed to reinforce the arguments 
she first put forward in ‘‘ Mother India ” for a complete reform of the 
Hindu social system. It is with some regret that we give it as our 
opinion that it is ill designed to do so: this because we regard her 
previous book as one of the most courageous ever written and as one 
likely to affect the lives of many millions for the better. Now that 
the dust of controversy and vituperation has settled down, it can be 
recognised what a service Miss Mayo performed—one which no one 
of this country ever could perform—and it is clear that the small band 
of Indian social reformers have been given new courage and energy 
to go about their seemingly Herculean task. The reformation can 
only come from within, but it is one which will surely be comparable 
with such changes as were effected in the West by the coming of Christi- 
anity or by the Renaissance of Learning. Miss Mayo did no more 
than hold a mirror to the soul of India; the rest must be left to India. 
We do not think, then, that any good will come by painting still deeper 
the dark shadows of Brahminism, or that short stories will convince 
where bare reports and statistics failed to do so. Each story is prefaced 
by the declaration that it is founded on facts: in which case the facts 
would surely have been just as interesting and heartrending! In 
effect, they have neither the ring of fiction nor of fact. No; it seems 
to us that Miss Mayo has wasted her very real talent in this new book. 
If India still absorbs her interest, let her try her hand at constructive 
suggestions for reform. Or if she wisely prefers to leave that to the 
Hindus themselves, let her dwell among us for a while, and then hold 
the mirror for us to search our souls. 


Starved Fields, by E. Inglis Jones. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 
FOR those who do not know Central Wales—not the Gwynned of 
the tourist, but the less romantic mountains of Cardigan, with its 
decaying mansions and struggling farms—this remarkable novel may 
seem scarcely credible. The writer, however, knows her country 
intimately, and can show us a society such as England itself has not 
known since the eighteenth century closed. In form and substance 
the work is as far removed from the sophisticated culture of modern 
England as the life in the little country houses that it describes so 
vividly and humorously. It is made up of beauty and grossness, 
alike intensely felt. The acrid scent of damp woods and the reek of 
manure pervade it. It tells of the country as the countryman knows 
it, not as the townsman sees it on a spring day. The affections of 
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Owen Morgan of Lluest were divided in his youth between his cousin, 
Gay Williams of Bryn—the indomitable lass who shared and secretly 
directed his ambition to do well by his estate—and Lady Anne Severn, 
a clean and “ cultivated’ English girl who, thinks he, will civ lise 
Lluest and keep him from reverting to type. He marries her, and 
we soon see that his blood is too strong for gentility. Anne, naturally, 
scorns Owen’s gross people, his land, his bovine ideals. Money destined 
by Owen and Gay for a new farm is spent on an English-fashion drawing- 
room. ‘Too late he realises that he has married a woman who is a 
foreigner to the elemental life of his people. Gay, her life snapped 
by Owen’s desertion, watches, from her drunken and decayed ho ne, 
the disintegration of Lluest: ‘‘ how desperately like its owner »vyas 
this land ; spoiled, mismanaged, used up! Barrenness of land repe.jied 
her, hurt her soul, at any time, but now one thousand times nore 
acutely—for it was Owen, and Owen was this land.’’ How the wo 
ally to save the land, and how nearly they attain happiness at last 
are steps to the final catastrophe which leaves Gay’s great and lo ely 
heart, and with it the starved fields, lost beyond hope. The stor js 
powerfully told, and the drawing of the subsidiary characters—n« -h- 
bours, relatives, tenants—richly humorous. But it is the atmospher. ad 
the underlving forces of the book that almost make it a great ‘el 
and undoubtedly an exceptional one. The characters are so rich 
part of the moist and vital landscape, their hearts like its turbid str. ms 
now swirling darkly, now shattered into crystal, that the book | oes 
not attain anything so sophisticated as the tragic plane. It w uld 
be false if it did. Nevertheless, a swelling rhythm as indefinab! as 
that of the bulky hills of that country dominates it, and we ate pur .ed, 
as by a driving storm of rain, with pity and anguish. 
A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

TRAILS OF THE HuNTED, by James L. Clark (Chatto and Wi) Jus, 

21s.); ELIzABETHAN SHELDON TAPESTRIES, by John Humphrey (O»/ord 





University Press, 10s. 6d.); Currous TRIALS AND CRIMINAL Casés, by 
Edward Hale Bierstadt (Hutchinson, 18s.). Fiction: STARVED Fr ips, 
by E. Inglis-Jones (Constable, 7s. 6d.); THe Patu or Gtory, by G: orge 


Blake (Constable, 6s.). 


THE WORLD OF WINGS 


THE 1929 FLYING SEASON 


HIS year’s flying season, which opened at Easter with 

the Cinque Ports Flying Club’s Lympne meeting and 

the inauguration of the London-Egypt- India air 

service, will be packed more closely with aeronautical 

events than any of its predecessors. But its most 
significant feature will be an enlargement of the scope of civil 
flying ; a handing over of civil flying from the specialist, who 
has developed it, to the general public, who will use it. 

The popularisation of aeronautics began with the formation 
of the first subsidised light aeroplane club three and a half years 
ago ; but among private aircraft owners the specialists, or those 
with a professional interest in some branch of aviation, have 
always predominated. It is only lately that the layman has 
begun to use aircraft extensively. He is finding that they free 
him from the strait-jacket regulations and the tyrannous time- 
table of the train and the boat, and permit him to suit his travel- 
ling arrangements to his individual inclinations. And now that 
the cult of amateur flying has started, it is spreading with astonish- 
ing rapidity, and it seems certain that, by the end of the year, 
flying will have taken its place with motoring as an accepted 
means of individualist travel. 

The general use of light aeroplanes by amateurs will represent 
the most notable advance yet made in civil aviation, because 
it will mark the death of the notion that flying is a queer, !ap- 
hazard means of visiting places you do not want to visit and of 
securing what the evening newspapers describe as “ thriils.” 
And this advance will be largely the result of work done by the 
light aeroplane clubs. 

There are now twenty-two of these clubs in Great Br: ain. 
Thirteen of them are subsidised by the Government. The rei: \in- 
ing nine unsubsidised clubs include the Halton, Farnbor ugh 
and Felixstowe Service clubs. Throughout the Empir in 
Canada and Australia, India and elsewhere, similar clubs | ave 
been formed, and there are plans for many more. 

The cost of learning to fly varies ; but at the Cinque | orts 
Club the course of instruction for an “‘ A’”’ licence costs a out 
£20. This is made up of an entrance fee of one guine:. an 
annual subscription of three guineas, instruction at £2 an our 
and solo flying at 30s. an hour. Club flying has been the n ans 
of familiarising tens of thousands of people all over the cov itry 
with the appearance and capabilities of aircraft, with the rcsult 
that many of them are anxious to learn to fly. This year an , at 
any rate so long as the subsidies continue, the clubs shoul be 
in a position to cope with the increasing demand for instruc on. 

The demand will be stimulated and maintained by the 1 :ny 
aeronautical events occurring at intervals throughout the sum. ier. 
The King’s Cup air race, which will start from the new aeroc’ me 
on the Great West Road constructed by Mr. Norman anc ‘Ir. 
Muntz, the seventh International Aero Exhibition on July -oth 
at Olympia, the launching of the two new airships, a large nu Der 
of flying club meetings, and, finally, the Schneider Tr phy 
Seaplane race over the Solent in September, will maintain «ero- 
nautical interest at high pressure. 

This season, then, is to see a general stimulation o: air 
interest by an unmatched series of aeronautical spectacles and 
the beginning of an era of public flying as opposed to professional} 
flying. It should be, in Sir W. Sefton Brancker’s phrase, @ 
“vintage year ’”’ for all branches of aviation. ICARUS. 
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HATFIELD FOREST 


ATFIELD FOREST, 
sometimes’ called 
Takeley Forest, once 

formed* part of the 

great stretch of wood- 

land covering practically the 
whole of Essex, and held first 
by the Saxon kings and then 
3 the Normans for their 
ing and pleasure. The 

t laws were stringent and 
only grudgingly relaxed 

ow clearings for cultivation 

ed an increasing popula- 
The clearings grew, and 

he reign of King John 
forest of Hatfield became 

». rated from the Forest of 
ham, which comprised 

ng and Hainault. The 

t of Essex was adminis- 

by a steward, warden 

igh forester, as he was 
usly called, appointed by 
ting, and the steward is 
ently mentioned in the 
ieeds relating to Hatfield 

t. In 1221 King Henry III 

1s his steward, Richard 
[ontfichet, that he has 

his trusty and well 

red Hugh de Nevill ‘two 
for palings and ten does 

iis park at Hallingbury, 
trees and deer to be 
ished from the adjoining 
of Hatfield. Under the 

ad steward were woodwards, 
in the time of Henry I 
stace de Barenton was 
ed land for acting. as 
woodward under the steward 
Robert de  Gernon. This 
Eustace de Barenton is men- 
tioned in several Norman 
deeds which are kept in the 
library of Hatfield Broad 
Oak Church. The Barendons, 
Barentons or Baringtons (they 
were spelt anyhow),. who 
resided at old Barington Hall 
on the eastern edge of the 
present forest, were connected 
with Hatfield either as wood- 
wards or as lords of the manor 
until the reign of Edward VI. 
The forest and the Hallingbury 
estate were obtained by Sir 
Edward Turner, Speaker of the 
House of Commons in 1655, 
and his family in 1727 trans- 
ferred both properties to Jacob 
Houblon, whose ancestors had 
come originally from Picardy, 
and one of whose descendants, 
Mr. Archer Houblon, sold the 
property in 1923 to a timber 
merchant. For some little 
time before this sale Mr. E. N. 
Buxton had had his eye on 
Hat‘cld Forest for a public 
ope: space in the north of 
Ess-x as a counterpart to 
Epping and Hainault in the 
but his hopes seemed 
rated by the change of 
rship. Although ill at 
ime of the sale,she deter- 

! on a last effort to get 

he could for the public, 
after negotiations con- 

ed by his son, the late 
Gerald Buxton, a bargain 
struck with the timber 
hant, the land purchased 
proportion of the large 
saved. The cheque for 
purchase was the last 

&. N. Buxton ever signed, 
after his death, which 
wrred a few days later, an 
ad onal area of forest was 
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purchased by his sons, and the whole 
was handed over to the safe keeping 
of the National Trust. 

That is a very sketchy outline of 
the history of Hatfield Forest and of 
how it came into the hands of the 
public; it is now theirs to enjoy in 
perpetuity. Even in these days of easy 
travel the forest, being rather off — ie 
beaten track, is not yet very gener: iy 
known. It lies about three miles ¢..st 
of Bishop’s Stortford, forty minutes vy 
fast train from Liverpool Street, «..4 
is thirty odd miles from the Bank of 
England by road. East and south of 
it is that queer stretch of gently rol’ og 
arable country the Roothings, wl h 
nothing seems to change, where e 


roads are twisted this way and : t 
by the fields, and where the rn 
features of the landscape are | ie 


church towers dominating the rat or 
insignificant villages. It is the mst 
untouched country to be found wit in 
a radius of thirty miles of London. 
The forest itself is about half c en 
park land and half copse. If you re 
fond of a tree for a tree’s sake, t! re 
is considerable variety in the open pz k: 
a fine group of hornbeams at the nor h- 
west end, Scots fir near the lake a 
grove of tall chestnut in the cen ‘re, 
oak and ash dotted about everywhvre, 
and a great wealth of old thorn, m*ple 
and hazel. Most of the big timber 
has been cleared from the copses, but 
the younger generation is already be- 
ginning tc raise its head through the 
undergrowth, and it will be interesting 
to see the natural growth of a new 
forest fighting its way up through the 
jungle of tall grass and scrub. If your 
fancy turns to past history, keep to 
the open park; if you prefer to look 
forward and guess what it is going to 
be like in forty years, strike into the 
jungle of the copses and try to picture 
the new forest now in its infancy. If 
you like a sheet of water set about 
with stately timber, there it is, and 
you can take a boat on it or fish in it: 
and not only fish, you may catch 
something, for there are fine tench at 
the deeper end, perch and dace, and, 
of course, their enemy, the pike. Those 
who have fished it have themselves 
proposed with remarkable unani:ity 
that a small fee be charged for fishing 
and the proceeds used for keeping the 
lake sufficiently free of weed. ‘The 
committee has at once fallen in with 
this suggestion, and intends to keep the 
lake clear of weed except for one elt 
2zoyds. from the shore at the «cep 
end to act as a natural boun ary 
between boatman and fisherman, . nd 


also to draw the fish to within ch 
of the shore. 
In the winter a number of ck 


may generally be seen on the lake, and 
snipe breed in the wetter portior. of 
the park. There is enough rotten ti) er 
to provide nesting sites for w.od- 
peckers, tits and nuthatches, there ire 
enough hornbeams to attract that | ar- 
ticular creature the hawfinch, and th: 
to feed the goldfinches, while the cc ses 
are an ideal home for the dry-grc nd 
warblers and other covert-loving b ds. 
They are also a historic strong’ ld 
for the foxes, who enjoy the dou! ‘ul 
privilege of providing sport for | th 
the Puckeridge and Essex Hou 's, 
for this is neutral territory belon 1g 
to both Hunts. 

The Forest Committee is faced ~ th 
a formidable task in administe ~§ 
the forest, for its income is ali st 
entirely derived from grazing re 5, 
which are a rather uncertain quantity. 
There is a long length of fencing 
to keep up, there are keepers 19 
pay, cottages to repair and, of 
course, a number of improveme”!s 
which the committee would like to 
make if they could lay their hands 
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ON THE BANK OF THE LAKE. 


on the cash. To put the forest fairly on its legs an appeal the National Trust, 7, Buckingham Palace Gardens, is treasurer 
is now being made to raise £3,000 as an endowment fund ; and if of the fund. The forest itself, as I have already explained, 
anyone who has found enjoyment in Hatfield Forest, or wishes is already the property of the nation, and has been, since 
others to find it, would care to contribute, Mr. S. H. Hamer of 1923, in the safe keeping of the National Trust. A. B. 
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A FINE GROUP OF HORNBEAMS. Copy right. 
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“THE LIGHT DOGGE” 


LOTHS may truly be described 

as the most curious of all living 

creatures, for not only are they 

unique in their habits, but in 

their structure they reveal features 
not found in other animals. Externally 
they are characterised by their short, 
rounded heads, large eyes and long, 
coarse hair which, on the head, entirely 
conceals the ears. The hairs, each in- 
dividual of which is fluted on the outer 
surface, are brownish grey in colour, 
but the fur often assumes a greenish tint, 
due to the presence of .a vegetable 
mould or fungus that grows thereon. 
This curious embellishment, however, is 
never seen in sloths exhibited in z00- 
logical gardens, for when the creatures 
are removed from the warm, damp 
forests wherein they ‘normally dwell, 
the fungus dries up and disperses. 

The limbs of sloths end in large, 
hook-like claws, which vary in number 
according to the species of the animals, 
but never exceed three on a foot. Only 
the terminal and claw-bearing part of 
the digits is movable, so that the 
hands and feet cannot be flattened out 
and utilised for the purpose cf walking. 
Nevertheless, they are well adapted for 
the life that sloths lead, for, as_ the 
creatures pass their existence in what 
we would call an upside down position, they are able to remain 
suspended from the branches of trees without effort. 

Chiefly nocturnal and arboreal in habits, sloths will occasion- 
ally descend to the ground, and have even been known to swim 
—an instance having been recorded of an individual that crossed 
a river three hundred yards in width. Their movements on 
land, however, are very laboured and ungainly, for as they are 
unable to apply their palms and soles to the ground, they can 
only progress by stretching out their fore limbs and dragging 
themselves along by hooking their claws upon any projecting 
object, such as a stone or the root of a tree, that may happen to 
be in their path. But when dwelling amid the branches, the 
animals are anything but slothful in their movements, for they 
can get along at a pace that may almost be described as fast. 

Possibly the most remarkable feature of the sloth is revealed 
in its skeletal structure. Unlike all other mammals, which 
possess but seven vertebrz to the neck, some of them have as 
many as nine, others have the normal number, and Hoffmann’s 
sloth is unique in the fact that it only has six. Why this differ- 
ence should be found among animals of similar appearance and 
with identical habits is one of the riddles of nature that remain 
to be solved. 

Sloths are to be numbered among the creatures that never 
drink (in the accepted sense of the term), all the moisture required 
for their needs being obtained from the leaves upon which they 
feed or from the raindrops that adhere thereto ; but, as heavy 
and torrential rains are of frequent occurrence in the South 





HOFFMANN’S .SLOTH. 





THE TWO-TOED SLOTH. 


American forest regions inhabited by sloths, they do not go 
thirsty. One might imagine, however, that, living, as they do, 
in the open, they would be continually suffering the discomfort 
of getting drenched to the skin, to the detriment of their health. 
Such, indeed, would doubtless be the case were it not for the 
way in which they wear their coats—for, in keeping with their 
upside down manner of suspending themselves when asleep or 
awake, the long hairs that clothe their bodies lie in an inverted 
direction to that of other animals, with the result that the rain 
merely runs off the surface instead of soaking through. 

Many quaint descriptions have been written by old writers 
concerning the sloth. Gonzalo de Oviedo, who lived in the 
fifteenth century, states: ‘‘ There is another strange beast the 
Spaniards call the Light Dogge, which is one of the slowest 
beasts and so heavie and dull in mooving that it can scarsely 
goe fiftie pases in a whole day. Their neckes are high and 
streight, and all equall Jike the pestle of a morter, without making 
any proportion of similtude of a head, or any difference except 
in the noddle, and in the tops of their neckes. They have 
little mouthes, and moove their neckes from one side to another, 
as though they were astonished: their chiefe desire and delight 
is to cleave and stick fast unto Trees, whereunto cleaving fast, 
they mount up little by little, staying themselves by their long 
claws. Their voice is much differing from other beasts, for they 
sing onely in the night, and that continually from time to time, 
singing ever six notes one higher than another. Sometimes 
the Christian men find these beasts, and bring them hom: to 
their# houses, where also they c:cep 
about with their naturall slowness:. I 
could never perceive other but «at 
they live onely of Aire: because  2y 
ever turne their heads and mo» ‘ies 
towards that part where the nd 
bloweth most, whereby may be  .1- 
sidered that they take most pl re 
in Aire. They bite not, nor ye an 
bite, having very little mouthes: « ey 
are not venemous or noyous any ° “y, 
but altogether bruitish and utterly «n- 
profitable and without commoditic yet 
known to man.” 

Although I have heard of air tb :ng 
strong, I was unaware that it on- 
tained sufficient nourishment upon w’ ich 
to sustain life, even that of a sloth. | an 
it be that a new vitamin exists the 
that our scientists have not yet «‘s- 
covered ? 

Sloths have few enemies to co! 
against. Their arboreal habits re 
them free from the attack of terrest 
foes, while the thick foliage amid w! 
they dwell conceals them to a greatc' 
lesser extent froni such potential enem'*s 
as wild cats, boa-constrictors and eag 
Moreover, their general shape ma: 
them look very much like some ¢*- 
crescence of the bough upon which they 
may be clinging, and the green tint 
imparted to their fur by the fungus 
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that grows thereon adds a further degree of inconspicuousness. 
The animals have the name for being of a very unsociable 
disposition, and to keep two females together in captivity is 
Employing their sharp claws as weapons, 
they fight furiously with one another and inflict serious wounds. 
After an interval one of the combatants acknowledges defeat, 
creeping away and curling itself up in a corner of its cage. 
victor may rest upon its laurels for a while, but sooner or later 
Unless the two be then 
separated, the renewed encounter invariably has a fatal ending, 
for, curiously enough, the victim no longer endeavours to defend 


to court disaster. 


it is sure to return to the attack. 
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itself, but allows its antagonist to unroll it and lacerate the 
exposed parts of its body without further protest. 

Two males, or a male and a female, may be induced to dwell 
together under protest, but it is best to keep them in separate 
compartments, for when once they start quarrelling they will 
never afterwards cease to molest one another. 

Although sloths are normally silent, when engaged in combat 
they are said to utter a wailing sound. 
on rare occasions Hoffmann’s sloth will emit a cry somewhat 
similar to the bleating of a sheep, while, if it be suddenly seized, 
it will give vent to a loud snort. 


It is also reported that 


W. S. BERRIDGE, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


VILLAGE MUSEUMS. 
To THE EDITor. 
Sir—- laving an interesting hobby is to come 
very at happiness, specially a hobby which 


is 1 the year round one, and not too 
dep nt on other people and their vagaries. 
To e living in country districts and who 
nee interest, the only fault of which is 
its absorbingness, I suggest forming a 
loca .seum of purely local finds and connec- 
tion ast and present, from _ prehistoric 
flint » the Great War trophies, anything 
esser. lly of the district and its people. 
Tow iave their proper museums, complete 
with rators, shingled secretaries, picture 
posi and the bones of luckily obsolete 
anin but most villages have some adaptable 
plac: ner a corner or lean-to of the women’s 
insti or, better still, in the priest’s chamber 
over potch in older churches. Such a 
roon kes an ideal museum, besides being 
in itsc. a happy hunting ground for marvellous 
treas underneath the lumber and dirt 
of ces-uries. Our own parish produced a 
pewte: baptismal bowl, used when fonts were 
consia:ted Romish and improper, plus a 
soap box full of stained Tudor glass concealed 
under some fusty disused curtains. The 
next sfep is to interest the village, and when 
this is done life becomes one long series of 
gifts. Old almshouse inmates produce wonder- 


ful samplers and bags of out-of-date coins, 
“cart-wheels’”’ and tokens, together with 
spotted yellow photographs of the unrestored 
church with its high pews, Tudor altar-cloth 
and central stove, so handy for surreptitious 
chestnut roasting. The farmer living in his 


ancestral holding apologetically offers all 
manner of peasant treasures from some dim 
loft: a harvester’s cider cask-bottle, a pillion 


saddle, and a shepherd’s smock and crook. 
The organist finds the hautboy and “ serpent ” 
with which his great-greats cheered up the 
Sunday music. The local solicitor, 
descended from High Bailiffs of 
the past, turns out a bundle of 
eighteenth and nineteenth century 
parish notices, some promising 
(as ever) parliamentary reforms, 
some suggesting lighting the streets 
with naphtha, others praying for 
deliverance from the awful pesti- 
lence (cholera ?) or thanking God 
for its cessation ; and, best of all, 
the parchment of locals who en- 
listed in the Napoleonic Wars. 
This can go with the roll of the 
first Volunteers and the vellum 
book of those who went out so 
readily in the Great War, nearly 
all springing from the same sturdy 
yeoman stock of born fighters.— 
Eteanor M. ADLARD. 


KUROPEAN STARLING, 
To THE EpITorR. 


Sir-During the past few years 
considerable attention has been 


THE 


give, in different countries, to 
endeavouring to ascertain more 
Precisely the economic status of 
the {uropean starling (Sturnus 
vulg: is, L..), and facts of remark- 
able iterest have been obtained, 
whic!) must be borne in mind in 


any < tempt to suppress or encour- 
age tis bird. As its position in 
untry is still a vexed question, 
y be of interest briefly to 
1 ne the results of the investi- 
s referred to, and to note 
bearing, if any, they have 


upor the starling’s economic status 
in C -at Britain. The starling has 
beer. introduced, and has estab- 
lishe itself as part of the fauna, 
inth United States, Canada, South 


Africa, Tasmania, Australia and New Zealand. 
In Tasmania and Australia it has rapidly 
increased and become almost as injurious 
as in this country, but in all the remaining 
countries the available evidence all tends 
to show that it is beneficial. Throughout 
nearly the whole of its breeding range in 
Europe it is considered as doing more good 
than harm. It is perfectly clear from 
Kalmbach and Gabrielson’s valuable work, 
replete as it is with copious and accurate 
information, that up to the present time the 
starling in the United States cannot be regarded 
as other than a most beneficial species. Most 
of its habits, they state, “‘ are either beneficial 
to man or are of an economically neutral 
character.” ‘“‘ There is no question,” states 
the senior author, ‘‘ that the influence of the 
European starling, in moderate numbers, 
in the United States is beneficial,” and with 
this conclusion we are bound to agree. Lewis 
has found much the same conditions prevailing 
in Ontario. Thirty-three years ago Gilmour 
arrived at a very similar opinion of the starling 
in Fifeshire, stating it ‘“‘ comes out of the 
examination with flying colours, and must 
be regarded most certainly as a friend of the 
farmer,” and yet how different is the verdict 
to-day. From the investigations of Kalmbach 
and Gabrielson, Forbush, Lewis, Cooke, 
Chapman and our own, we draw the following 
conclusions: That on introduction in most 
countries the starling proves distinctly beneficial. 
It then rapidly increases its range and its 
numbers, and within a comparatively short 
time it becomes so plentiful that it is compelled 
to change its food habits, and very quickly 
proves injurious. In the United States the 
total insect content of its food is 38.04 per 
cent., 31.25 in Ontario and (including 6 per 
cent. of beneficial and neutral insects) 32.50 
per cent. in Great Britain. Wild fruits 
constitute 23.86 per cent. of the food in the 





LADY NOBLE 


United States, 25.58 per*%cent. in Ontario, 
and only 7 per cent. in Great Britain. Culti- 
vated fruits are consumed in the following 
percentages: 4.41, 14.80 and 15.50 in the 
respective countries. The figures for grain 
are still more striking, for whereas in the 
United States only 1.16 per cent. is taken, 
and 3.31 per cent. in Ontario, in Great Britain 
the percentage is 20.50. From the above 
analyses it is clear, I think, that the starling 
behaves very differently in other countries 
to what it does in Great Britain so far as its 
food is concerned. In neither Canada nor the 
United States has it reached the “ high water 
mark of abundance,” and consequently there 
is plenty of easily obtainable food, which 
consists very largely of insects, millipedes 
and other animal matter, and wild fruits, 
the bulk of which we may fairly say is of an 
injurious or neutral nature, whereas in Great 
Britain we have far too many starlings, and 
these from time to time are supplemented by 
immigrants from the European continent. 
As a natural consequence there is an insufficient 
supply cf food, and this bird had taken to 
feeding upon grain, roots and cultivated fruits. 
If in other countries this bird can be limited 
to moderate numbers, then all will be well, 
but how is this going to be accomplished ? 
In this country the high water mark has long 
since been passed. —WaALTER E. COLLINGE. 





NATALES GRATE NUMERAS. 
To THE EpIToR. 

Smr,—I hope you may like to publish this 
photograph of Lady Noble, who celebrated 
her t1orst birthday last Saturday. Lady 
Noble is the widow of the late Sir Andrew 
Noble, and was, before her marriage in 1854, 
Miss Margery Durham Campbell of Quebec, 
where she was born on April 6th, 1828. It 
will be remembered that last year, on her 
hundredth birthday, Lady Noble answered 
some congratulatory verses of 
Mr. E. V. Lucas with equally 
charming and sprightly verses of 
her own.—SENEX. 





MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
AT STUTTGART. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir—I should like to add some 
details to Mr. Martelli’s descrip- 
tion of the experimental houses 
at Stuttgart. The architect for 
the block of flats in the upper part 
of the photograph is Herr Mies 
Van Der Rohe. The house in 
the centre is to the designs of 
Herr Max Taut. The scheme i: 
not the work of one firm of archi- 
tects, but of some dozen different 
ones. The method of construc- 
tion used generally is a_ steel 
frame, on which are mounted 
portable blocks. These are of 
slag concrete, holiow pumice and 
other fire-resisting materials. This 
method has almost entirely super- 
seded the mass- concrete method, 
as the cost of shuttering for the 
latter has proved prohibitive, and 


the more serious difficulty of 
dealing with the considerable 
expansion of concrete in hot 


weather is avoided. The claim of 
originality for these houses does 
not seem to be founded on fact. 
The “new” method of con- 
struction is merely using new 
materials in the old manner, 
The forms seem to have been 
derived from those of. Eastern 
buildings, and, to a certain extent, 
from the houses of the Queen, 
Anne period. — J. PERcIVAL 
CHAPLINg 
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“SPREATHED.”’ 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—In your issue of March 23rd a corre- 
spondent asks as to the use° of the word 
“ spreathed,’’ meaning roughened or chapped 
by cold, and says it is not to be found in diction- 
aries. It is a common Wiltshire word, and is 
given in Halliwell’s. Dictionary,.in Dartnell and 
Goddard’s Wiltshire. Words and, of course, in 
the English Dialect Dictionary... 'The pronuncia- 
tion. in Wiltshire is distinctly ‘“‘ spreathed,” 
rather than “ sbreathed,” and without further 
eviderice, I ‘should very much doubt the deriva- 
tion suggested by your correspondent.— 
E. H. Gapparp. 
To THE EpiTor. 

S1r,—When I was living in ;Monmouthshire 
fifty years ago “ spreathed ” was a word often 
used to express that unpleasant state of the 
skin generally known as ‘“ chapped ’—e.g., 
“* My face is all spreathed with the cold wind.” 
—R. E. Heap. 


AN EARLY RECORD OF MONT BLANC. 


To THE EpiTor. 
Sir—I enclose a photograph which is an 
interesting record of an early ascent of Mont 
Blanc. It is a wooden board preserved at 
the Chalet Cascade du Dard, near Chamonix, 
on the usual route to Mont Blanc, upon which 
are inscribed the names of a party who made 
the ascent in 1853. The interest in the inscrip- 
tion lies in the fact that included in the party 
was the famous Albert Smith. He first 
ascended Mont Blanc in 1851, and his lecture 





‘ONE MOMENT STOOD THEY AS THE 
ANGELS STAND.” 


descriptive of the ascent drew large audiences 
to the old Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, in the 
‘fifties and caused an immediate increase in 
the annual number of ascents of this mountain. 
The: board was a shelf in the old chalet, which 
has now been replaced by a more modern 
building. Many famous climbers have visited 
the chalet at the Cascade du Dard. Tyndall 
remarks upon the excellence of the wild 
strawberry jam, for which it is stil! famed, 
and the present proprietress, Mme. Balmat, 
is: the possessor of autographed copies of the 
books of Edward Whymper, who was a frequent 
visitor at the chalet during the time he lived 
at Chamonix.—Epwarp E. Roper. 


LARKS BY MOONLIGHT. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir—I wonder if any of your readers can 
explain the reason of the incident I am about 
to relate, and whether it is usual or not. I 
am a great bird lover, and study and know 
most British birds and their habits, but I 
did not know that larks sing during moonlight, 
just as they do in sunlight. Two nights ago, 
during the brilliance of the full moon at 

a.m., I was awake and listened to two 
larks. They commenced to soar and sing 
just after 4 a.m. in the lovely’ moonlight, 
and sang for seven or eight minutes, returned 
to earth, and started again. I’: was most 
surprised, as I did-not know that they sang 
before dawn. I live in the'country and have 






































- five lambs that they 
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every opportunity of 
studying all their habits. 
—M. THOMPSON. 


A MOTHER OF FIVE 
To THE EpDITorR. 
S1r,—I send youa photo- 
graph of a ewe with 
quinary of lambs, The 
ewe is the property’ of 
Mr. Eugene Aherne of 
Bawnfune, Mallow, Co. 
Cork, and the birth of 
the five lambs is con- 
sidered unprecedented. 
By that I mean that it 
has never yet, so farmers 
say, been recorded of 


“are all doing well.”— 

DaPHNE RUSSELL. 

“A BADGER’S 
BEHAVIOUR.”’ 
To THE EpITorR. 

Sir,—In Country LIFE 

of March 3otn is a letter 

from Mr. H. Burrows 
where it is stated that 
it is absolutely untrue 
that the badger kills 
poultry. I believe scientists describe the 
badger as carnivorous and omnivorous, and 
my own experience of badgers—of over forty 
years—both the wild and the tame, is that 
they undoubtedly do kill hens, but preferably 
rabbits, intermixed with frogs, mice, rats, 

Potatoes, bumble bees, nests of wasps, beetles, 

small birds, such as a young _half-fledged 

thrush or blackbird. Eggs it also eats, but 

I would put poultry and eggs last on the list 

of ordinary food. For some reason, a sitting 

hen in a coop or nest box is often a great 
attraction to them, and in one case eleven 
were taken before the badger was shot, and 
the hens taken were the ones nearest hatching 
off. A year ago I saw the track of a large 
badger up the bank and into the set, and very 
distinct signs of the white wyandotte hen the 
farmer’s wife had missed that night ; but would 
it not be extraordinary if badgers did not kill 
poultry at times, when Providence has endowed 
them with a keen nose and good jaws combined 
with an omnivorous appetite ?—M. P 











THE. CLOGGER. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I talked the other day to a clogger. 
“‘T’ve never made a clog in my life,” he said, 
“but I must have made millions of clog soles 
in my time, and I reckon a sole’s the heart 
and belly of a clog—aye, an’ the flesh and blood 
as well,” he added. He laughed reminiscently 
when I asked him to tell me about his craft. 
* When I was a lad my father and I tramped 
the north of England round working at the 
job,” he mused. ‘ We carried our kit on our 
backs, and slept at nights in a little tent. 
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“ALL DOING WELL.” 


Sometimes we stayed weeks together er. amped 
in some wooded glen where beech, ash «; alder 
was plentiful. During the winter w. came 
home to our little workshop here, and ~ot our 
wood the best way we could—mosily by 
buying. Now I always buy it—it’s cheaper in 
the long run. And, though thousands of soles 
are turned out by machinery these days, | never 
lack custom.” With the apparently careless 
skill of the master craftsman, he peeled off 
the bark from an alder butt and laid bare the 
lovely yellow-white wood. His chief tool was 
a knife, which worked on an iron plate fixed 
to the bench. This plate had a serrated edge 
which held the wood in position while he shaped 
the sole. Deftly he plied his knife, cutting off 
a bit here, smoothing down a rough edge there, 
until; in just less than ten minutes, he had 
completed the job. “ I make a hundred a day,” 
he said proudly, “ and sell most of them, too.” 
I looked round his little workshop, with its tiny 
treadle lathe, its grindstone, its piles of wood 
and its rows of completed soles laid out to 
dry. Everywhere were signs evidencing great 
industry. ‘“* The alder’s the best wood to work 
with,” continued the clogger, “‘ and makes good 
soles; but the beech, being close grained, 
serves best in wet weather. Aye, it’s a com- 
fortable living, and that’s something these 
days.”"—G. A. N. 


A MODEST QUENCHER 
To THE EpITor. 
Si1r,—I send you a photograph of the “traveller's 
palm.”’ It is so named because it yiel«'s a few 
pints of pure distilled water on cutt ng one 
of the fronds at its junction with t! > main 
stem and draining the frond.—V1aTo! 





THE TRAVELLER’S PALM. 
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AMERICA’S BEST RACEHORSE 


AN INAUSPICIOUS DEBUT AT LINGFIELD PARK. 


WEEK ago | wrote in anticipation of the first appear- 
ance on one of our racecourses of the reputed best 
horse of last year in the United States—Mrs. J. D. 
Hertz’s Reigh Count. I am able to write now cf that 
début and its somewhat inglorious outcome. For 
Re ‘h Count was beaten a long way in the race for the Lingfield 
Ha dicap of a mile last Saturday, though the fact of his 
fav uritism in a big field, notwithstanding his top weight, had 
lou ly proclaimed most remarkable confidence in his powers. 

There is no doubt a star attraction will bring a large crowd 
to he racecourse. The merely humdrum will not do so, and 
it .xplains why attendances generally have not been satis- 
factory for a long time past. However, such an attraction 
as |‘eigh Count undoubtedly was can only come once in a very 
lony while, and Lingfield Park executive were fortunate in being 
abl. to stage the first appearance of this much discussed race- 
hor 2. Let me again stress the sporting character of the enter- 
pris in sending him to take on our best in such representative 
rac‘ ; as the Ascot Gold Cup and the Coronation Cup at Epsom. 
It \ as unquestionably a sporting thing to do, for while they 
stoc | to gain a lot by beating the best we could put into the 
fie they also stood to lose a lot. That loss may be said to 
hav started when a heavy first defeat was inflicted on the 
che: nut horse last week-end. 

ELEGANT RATHER THAN DISTINGUISHED. 

Not until the moment came to put his jockey, Lang, in 
the addle could one have a proper look at Reigh Count. He 
was lraped from ears to tail in a flowing sheet of flaming yellow. 
The: I found him to be a medium-sized bright chestnut, excellent 
in conformation and general balance except that one could 
not ipplove of his somewhat straight shoulders. His back is 
strong because he is so well ribbed up, and the quarters are 
full and rounded until they taper rather too abruptly into what 
should be second thighs. His limbs look particularly clean 
and sound, but I should say he takes an under-size in shoes. 
Tail and mane were perfectly plaited, and altogether his 
appearance was most immaculate and such as to appeal to those 
who like to gaze long on pretty horses. 

It will be gathered that he represented elegance rather 
than that distinction which is never lacking from really 
high-class horses. Every great horse in history has had that 
distinction betokening his greatness. If I had been just a little 
bit surprised in the paddock, I was far more so on passing into 
the enclosure to learn that he was a pronounced favourite. 
His starting price was 3 to :: at one time he was backed at 
gto 4. Now, it is perfectly certain that it was not the money 
of English folk that installed him as favourite. Many of them 
may have followed the lead, but it must have been American 
money that created it. It was said, for instance, that 
Mr. J. D. Hertz had a very big bet which would be 
quite sufficient to ensure favouritism as the betting market 
is to-day. This market demonstration prepared us to expect 
a winning début. One had to take it seriously, since nothing 
“talks? more convincingly in racing than money. 

You could scarcely tell what sort of mover ke was when 
going to the start, as his jockey never let him go beyond a “ high 
school’”’ canter, with the elegant horse tucking his head deep 
down into his chest. I am quite certain, and I am glad of it, 
that the starter did his part well by giving the challenger every 
chance at his end, for when they were sent on their way the 
bright yellow colours of Reigh Count’s rider were at once 
conspicuous. They had not come half the distance when I 
saw Lang hit him with his fearsome-looking flail and immediately 
Tesume riding with both hands. Then up went the whip again, 
but the American champion could not make any response. Well, 
now, if that was the case so far from home, I reasoned, then 
he could not have won this race with a stone less on his back. 

"here was no need to look longer. Many horses had drawn 
ahead, and a furlong out the four year old Square Rock was 
in front and coming on to win. Caballero was chasing him just 
m iront of Yoho, and this, in fact, was the order as they 
pas'cd the judge, with Square Rock a clever winner for Mr. 
Mi_..\linos by a length. The Aga Khan’s Parwiz did even worse 
the Reigh Count, though the latter was conceding 18Ilb. Now, 
Pa: . siz ought to have done ever so much better, as he must have 
bec : well galloped to have caused him to be so much fancied. 
On should be shy of taking sides with him again and forget 
th: he is own brother to the Derby winner, Manna, and that 
he ost 10,000 guineas as a yearling. 

Reigh Count was set to give 2st. to Square Rock. The 
Tes 't as between the two would have been the same had the 
dif rence been halved. We ought not, perhaps, to condemn 
Re Count so soon. It is true they thought he was sure to win, 
bu they cannot have treated seriously enough the process of 
slo. acclimatisation and the great improbability of a horse 
bre |, reared and raced in America coming to England and being 
the same horse after passing a rigorous winter here. I think 
th made a mistake. If I did not think so I should be very 
sor » for Reigh Count’s future here. It would mean my accept- 
ing ‘he Lingfield Park showing as his absolute best. “That I 


shall not do. He will, Iam sure, do very much better and yet 
not be good enough, as they believed, of winning our premier 
Cup races. I would like to see the handicappers give him a 
fair chance, and then we might see him do things in events like 
the Royal Hunt Cup and Stewards’ Cup. I should say he is 
a miler or a mile and a quarter horse. 

Square Rock was bred by his owner, Mr. Michalinos, being 
by Rock Flint from a mare named Quartette, who was bred 
in 1918 by the Tetrarch from Ours, by Count Schomberg, out 
of Rose Ronald by Bay Ronald. A few years ago I wrote an 
article for CouNTRY LIFE on Mr. Michalinos’ stud at Jevington, 
near the East Sussex coast, and Square Rock, I believe, was a 
foal at the time. It is rather curious that Count Schomberg 
also occurs in the pedigree of Reigh Count on his dam’s side. 


AN INTERESTING MEETING. 

The whole meeting last week-end at Lingfield Park was 
unusually interesting, chiefly because of its bearing on the 
future. For instance, it was made quite clear that neither 
Grand Terrace nor The Black Abbot can have anything like 
bright chances of taking classic honours this season. They 
competed at level weights for the Lingfield Park Spring Stakes 
along with the three year old gelding Welcome Gift and a little 
known three year old named Monsieur Neuf. Welcome Gift 
had shown himself a better individual than Grand Terrace, 
and the form was confirmed. He again beat the Aga Khan’s 
colt quite easily, who, in turn, trounced The Black Abbot. 
The latter, it will be recalled, won the Gimcrack Stakes last 
year for Lord Dewar. 

Peac2 Pact, a filly by The Vizier from Princess Sublime, 
had been regarded as the best two year old so far seen out. 
She had won the Molyneux Stakes at Liverpool by five lengths, 
and at Leicester she had won again by five lengths, this time 
giving rtolb. to the second, Blue Mermaid, who at Birmingham 
last week proceeded to win in her turn with many lengths to 
spare. Peace Pact, therefore, looked to be quite exceptional, 
and her owner, Mr. Geoffrey Gilbey, thought he would call 
upon her again, this time for the Lingfield Spring Plate. Probably 
he was warned that there was a certain risk in asking even a 
top-sawyer for a third race in three weeks at the outset of a two 
year old filly’s career. That such risk did exist was emphasised 
when she went under by a short head to a filly by Tremola- 
Volhynia, to whom she was trying to concede the very con- 
siderable difference of 12lb. The pair finished well ahead of 
the third, so that Peace Pact may still be an unusually smart 
one, though in no sense what is colloquially described as a 
smasher. Peace Pact is well grown and inclined to be rather 
leggy. Her forelegs are straighter at the knee and the 
pasterns than they ought to be, but, notwithstanding, she 
has charming action. 

The two year old race on the second day, called the Mapleton 
Plate, was won by Lord Derby with a filly named Grazzia, by 
Chivalrous, bred by Lord Wyfold, and being one of three acquired 
from him by Lord Derby for something like £2,000. Grazzia 
only just scraped home by a short head from one named Queen’s 
Orb, by Orb from Scilly Queen, belonging to Mrs. Edgar Wallace. 
She cost 300 guineas as a yearling. Last autumn I contributed 
an article to COUNTRY LIFE on the stud in Berkshire belonging 
to Mr. and Mrs. Sofer Whitburn, and I had something to say 
of the sire located there. He was the weitl known winner of 
the Chester Cup on two occasions, Chivalrous. After Grazzia 
had won I learned for the first time that Chivalrous was sold to 
go to Australia towards the end of last year. His present owner 
will be glad to hear of the win of Grazzia. 

RACING AT NEWBURY. 

The racing this week-end is going to be attractive, too. 
It will take place at Newbury. On the first day (Friday) we 
shall see some three year olds competing for the Greenham 
Plate, and if this be the engagement selected for Costaki Pasha, 
the nominal favourite for the Derby, the event will create wide- 
spread interest. We are all anxious to see the Aga Khan’s 
colt tested again, especially as there is an impression entertained 
by quite a lot of people that the Middle Park Stakes form was 
all wrong. In that race Grand Terrace was second and Reeds- 
mouth and Arabella were unplaced. 

On the second day at Newbury there is the race for the 
Spring Cup. !t is a mile handicap, and at the time of writing 
Reigh Count remains in the race, heading the handicap with 
gst. I have no definite information as to whether he will run, 
but I should be surprised if he were asked for a second race so 
soon after he had made it clear that he is either nothing like 
so good as was hoped or that he has not yet come to his true self. 
Fohanaun is in this and other events ; and other well known ones 
engaged are Dark Lantern II, Baytown, Gang Warily, Orbindos 
(the winner of this Cup race two years ago), Syntony, Athford 
and a host more. I imagine Athford, who was so narrowly 
beaten by Elton for the Lincolnshire Handicap, will take a 
lot of beating, and, naturally, Gang Warily will have admirers, 
even though he went through last season without winning 
a race. PHILIPPOS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


LORD BALFOUR’S TOWN MANSION 


HE EARL OF BALFOUR, o.om., 

at present on the Riviera, has directed 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 

and Messrs. Wm. Grogan and Boyd 

to sell No. 4, Carlton Cardens, 

where he has lived since about the 
year 1870. Lord Palmerston held it when 
he was Prime Minister, and before him the 
house belonged to Mr. Adrian Hope, who 
built it in 1825, and was succeeded in occupa- 
tion by his son, another Adrian Hope. Once 
part of the gardens of Carlton House, the 
property appropriately contains mantelpieces 
and old ironwork from that famous former 
mansion, and some of the mahogany and 
ormolu bookcases were those used by the 
great ‘“‘ Pam.”’ 

COMING SCOTTISH SALES. 

SCOTTISH announcements by Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and _ Rutley include 
Colliston, county of Angus. The older 
portion, built in 1553, is of architectural 
interest and belonged to Cardinal Beaton, 
who was murdered in 1547. The estate 
extends to 750 acres. The Hon. Mrs. 
E. Greville Nugent has instructed the samo 
firm to dispose of the rest of Cove, Dumfries- 
shire. The trustees of the late Sir George 
Clark Hutchison, M.P., have decided to dispose 
of Eriska, an island of 267 acres on the west 
coast. On the same coast, but in adjoining 
Inverness-shire, is North Morar, one of the 
best of the smaller forests, the property of 
Mr. E. H. Secker, 10,000 acres, for sale. 
Teasses, Fife, is for private treaty, a property 
of 1,503 acres. 

Swordale, the property of Colonel 
Meinertzhagen, D.s.0., one of the best shootings 
for its size in the north, will be offered in 
June. The area is 4,400 acres. Kininvie 
and Lesmurdie, in the county of -Banff, are 
for sale later. The estates together extend 
to 3,700 acres, and include a grouse moor 
and salmon and trout fishing. Kininvie has 
been in the Leslie family since 1450. Part 
of the structure of Kininvie House dates 
from the fifteenth century, and the older 
portion chiefly from 1610, with an addition 
in 1840. 

Dr. J. Douglas C. White is selling Over- 
toun, two miles from Dumbarton, about 
1,080 acres. Belmore, Gareloch, Dumbarton- 
shire, has been placed in Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley’s hands for sale. 

Lord Barnby has decided to dispose of 
the sporting estate of Killiechassie, in Strathtay, 
and has placed it in the hands of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley for sale by auction 
at an early date. Killiechassie is an attractive 
residential property in a favourite part of 
Perthshire, and includes a grouse moor yielding 
from 1co to 200 brace, low ground shooting 
and fishing (trout with an occasional salmon) 
in the River Tay. There are four farms on 
the estate, which extends to an area of about 
1,670 acres. 

Moorhill, West End, Southampton, is 
to come under the hammer at Hanover Square 
on May 14th. There is a comfortable residence 
in 27} acres, with good frontages. 

A WALTON HEATH HOUSE. 

ALTON OAKS, one of the finest resi- 

dential properties in Surrey, is to come 
under the hammer of Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley at Hanover Square on July 11th. 
The residence, which dates back over a century, 
stands on a ridge of the Surrey Hills in wonder- 
ful gardens partly surrounded by Walton 
Heath. There are some 20 acres of grounds 
and paddocks, and five cottages, and moor land 
up to 300 acres is available. Over £40,000 has 
been laid out on the estate in the last few years. 

A hundred years ago or more No. 10, 
New Cavendish Street, Portland Place, was 
the residence of George Jones, R.A., painter 
of battle scenes, and some time librarian and 
keeper of the Royal Academy. On this site 
has been erected a block of residential flats 
for which Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
have been appointed sole agents. 

Russley Park, near Lambourn, will be 
offered by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
at Hanover Square on June 12th for the War 
Office. The freehold, 114 acres, on the 
border of Berkshire and Wiltshire, comprises 
a comfortable house and an admirably equipped 
stud farm. 

Mrs. Ernest Cunard has sold No. 79, 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square, through 





Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. The firm 
has also sold the Howard de Walden lease 
of No. 45, Wimpole Street. 


THE NEW HOME CF THE RIBA. 
PORTLAND PLACE, on the north-eastern 


side, has been selected as the site of the 
new headquarters of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Four mansions on the 
main frontage, and four or five houses round 
the corner in Weymouth Street, on the north 
side of the latter, have been acquired. Certain 
existing short leases will run out in the next 
few months, and 1931 should see the new build- 
ing of the Institute well in progress. It is 
to be a completely new treatment of the entire 
area, which has a superficies of over 15,000 sq. fc. 
Portland stone will be used for the elevation. 

Portland Place has been slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, changing for a long while. One 
of the first quietly effected changes was the 
grant of permission to divide some of the 
mansions into flats. Then, quite lately, came 
the decision of the B.B.C. to have a gigantic 
structure at its southern end, on the site of 
Foley House. The R.I.B.A. offices will be the 
first wholly new example of a complete change 
of character both of the style of structure and 
of the use to which it is to be put. There will 
be much searching of the stately tomes on 
Adam architecture published by CouNTRY 
Lire as to the origin of Portland Place and its 
connecting streets. Shortly, the Adam brothers 
entered on the erection of a noble “ street of 
Palaces,” and thereby prevented any further 
progress being made with schemes for a rect- 
angular laying-out of the land between Harley 
Street, on the west, and some distance again 
to the east, of what is now Portland Place, and, 
though their plans were fated never to see 
completion on the grand scale at first conceived 
by them, they were, on the whole, superb, 
and gave London a street that has been a 
glory of the West End. 

The R.I.B.A. is to be congratulated upon 
having, in the last week or so, taken its courage 
in both hands and decided to secure a building 
worthy of its great fame and its great needs, 
for Conduit Street has been very evidently 
inadequate during the last few years. 

It only remains to say, for the reassurance 
of anyone who may feel anxious about the future 
of Portland Place, that the estate control by 
the ground landlord is to be trusted to see that 
any more of the frontage that may be re- 
developed will be just as wisely dealt with as 
has the corner site now granted to the R.I.B.A. 
Doubtless the re-development of that property 
will be the signal to other important organisa- 
tions to look to Portland Place as a possible 
location. From the standpoint of those who 
are interested in the value of leases in the street, 
it may be mentioned that the upward tendency 
of values is likely to be accelerated. The use 
of a site by such a body as the R.I.B.A. will 
add to its distinction, and in no way impair 
the residential character of the thoroughfare. 
Many very distinguished residents have houses 
there, among them the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Richard Cavendish. 

Portland Place has, like many other 
parts of London, been changed by the con- 
version of the old family houses into maisonettes 
and flats, and to those having surplus capital at 
their disposal for investment, the announce- 
ment by Messrs. Hampton and Sons that 
Nos. 60 and 60A, a block of high-class maison- 
ettes at the corner of Weymouth Street, let 
and producing an income of £3,775 per annum, 
is for sale privately or by auction on April 16th, 
should be of interest. 


DORCHESTER HOUSE. 


"THE fate of Dorchester House, Lord Morley’s 

mansion in Park Lane, hangs in the 
balance, and a syndicate’s plans for converting 
it into a palatial hotel may not materialise. 
Just over a year ago arrangements were made, 
after prolonged negotiations, for the purchase 
of the mansion by the syndicate, and £400,000 
was mentioned as the price. Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co., Lord Morley’s agents, say: 
“The syndicate that had the option on the 
purchase of Dorchester House has gone over 
its.time, and we have authoritv to offer it 
for resale.” There is a talk of the National 
Sporting Club opening negotiations. 

An old London house has been sold 
by Messrs. Collins and Collins, the genuine 
Early Georgian house, No. 60, Carey Street, 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The property is fre»)old 
and one of the most interesting period | uses 
in the vicinity of the Temple. It possesses 
a superb Chippendale staircase in < :rved 
mahogany, and most of the rooms are pa elled 
in exquisitely carved pinewood. The : and- 
some marble mantelpieces are partic larly 
fine specimens of the Early Georgian < afts- 
men’s handiwork. The purchasers ar the 
Law Society, who were represented by Mr. 
Joseph Stower. j 


A SOUTHAMPTON WATER Sv/ £. 


"THE late Major-General Sir Henry ‘eter 

Ewart, Bt., G.C.v.O., K.C.B., lived the 
White House, on Southampton Water. out 
a mile from Hythe Pier. This fr hold 
residential and yachting property, com; sing 
an attractive Georgian residence sea in 
beautiful undulating grounds of about 1¢ cres, 
with detached stabling and a double ~. rage, 
has been sold by Messrs. Waller and ing 
with Messrs. Curtis and Henson. 

In the Isle of Wight is The | odge, 
Bembridge. It stands high. with ex: nsive 
sea views, and is to be offered by J\.cssrs, 
Fox and Sons on April 25th. The grounds 
are beautiful, and there is a kitchen cuirden 
and, besides, a meadow. Altogether there are 
8 acres. Vacant possession will be given. The 
sale is occasioned by the death of the late owner. 

Next month Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock have to sell by auction a genuine 
Tudor stone residence known as The Old 
Hall, Chawleigh, North Devon. The residence 
is believed to have been an old priory. and, 
restored and modernised, it retains original 
characteristics, the principal of which is the 
noble Tudor hall with its oak raftered roof 
and minstrels’ gallery. The grounds and 
adjoining land extend to 6 acres. The neigh- 
bourhood is first-rate from a sporting point 
of view, and 24 miles of fishing, which the 
present owner rents, would be transferred, 
if desired, to a purchaser of the Old Hall. 

The Old House, Singleton, is to come 
under the hammer of Messrs. Deacon and 
Allen on May 16th by order of Lady Heath. 
In view of the proximity to Goodwood the 
fact that included in the sale is a range of 
loose boxes and stabling for twelve horses is 
of interest. The firm has also sold the following 
town houses: 21, Albion Street; 4, Sussex 
Place; 4, Connaught Square; 7 and 12, 
Hyde Park Street ; 18, Lancaster Gate Terrace 
and 12, Chester Place and 44, Sussex Gardens, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons; 6, Lowndes Street; 18, Thurloe 
Square, in conjunction with Messrs. Harrods, 
Limited ; five houses in Cheval Place, Knights- 
bridge ; four houses in Edge Street, Kensinzton, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Marsh and Parsons ; 
10, Radcliffe Street, S.W., in conjusction 
with Messrs. Boreham and Co.; and 8 «.d 9, 
Godfrey Street, Chelsea, and houses ir eel 
Street, Kensington. 


MOTCOMBE HOUSE SAVED 
WE are glad to say that Mr. Charles Pr) sux, 


a well known Dorset man of affair has 
stepped into the breach and saved the sp. «did 
modern mansion, Motcombe House, ‘om 
demolition. He is understood not tc \.ant 


to keep the property, and to have neg ted 
with Messrs, Lane, Saville and Co. the 
vendor’s agents, solely to prevent the ¢ 
able waste which the destruction so 
commodious a house would have involvec 

Edstone Hall and Austy Manor, vith 
over 3,000 acres, await bids at an aucti . by 
Messrs. Constable and Maude. ‘The _ -tate 
is four miles from Stratford-on-Avon. 

Boulter’s Lock is close to Roma a 
charming riverside residence, for sal on 
April 24th by Messrs. Giddys, who ha on 
the same occasion to sell Camley Hous: nd 
grounds at Pinkneys Green, Maidenhead 

Two delightful freeholds are for di. sal 
by Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor, one : a 
cathedral city, is for sale for £8,000 or v ild 
be let at only £350 a year; the other 1 an 
early eighteenth century house in p ~°<t 
condition for immediate entry. Picivres 
appeared last week (page xxiii). 

Sir William Hart-Dyke has recently effecied 
the sale of the remaining portion of the Hore” 
Manor estate, Horeham Road, in East Sus*ex, 
comprising an old Sussex farmhouse nd 
262 acres of land, through Messrs. E. Watson 
and Sons. ARBITER. 
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A LESSER 


XVITITH CENTURY 


N the issue of COUNTRY LIFE for 

March 30th last, the structural 

eatures of this interesting bh use, and 

ome particulars of the ground-floor 

ooms, were given. We may now 
go 1to deal with the remaining rooms 
and the garden at the back of the 
hou ». 
the hall offers a pleasing vista 
thro :gh to the garden door, but the 
stai., call for no remark: the staircase 
itse] , dating from about 1800, is of deal 
and undistinguished, though charac- 
teris-ic of the period. 

Che bedrooms were all treated very 
simi !y; plain white and buff colours 


wer used throughout, and the furnish- 
ing was carried out on the basis of 
grouping available furniture to the best 
advantage and in keeping with the 
chatacter of the rooms. For their 
everyday convenience, fixed basins with 
hot and cold water were installed. 

A feature of the bedrooms and 
passages is a pleasing collection of 
crayon drawings and_ water - colour 
sketches. 

The studio, as the attics are now 
called, deserves a word. The roof timbers 
of the sixteenth century are now nearly 
all revealed. The wood is mostly of an 
exceptional quality, particularly the 
heavy cross-beam and the nicely curved braces, four on either 
side. The latter are beautifully cut, their shape arising from 
the natural curve of the wood. 

There seems little doubt that many of the timbers visible 
in the studio are much earlier than 1580. Certain mortises and 
cuts show that these pieces were used in an earlier building 











‘right. THE LILY POOL AND LOGGIA. 


TOWN HOUSE KINGS HEAD HOUSE-—II. 


BEACONSFIELD 


THE BACK OF THE HOUSE 








and have found a second employment. 












AND PAVED GARDEN. 


One piece was clearly 


a door jamb with square mouldings and stops, which might 


possibly go back to about 1420. 


In keeping with the general feeling of the studio are a very 
large and handsome Louis XIV oak armoire, a Bavarian walnut 
cupboard of about 170c, and a Jacobean refectory table. 
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THE END OF THE GARDEN. 


THE STUDIO. 


PRINCIPAL BEDROOM. 
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The kitchen has been entirely 
modernised. A jointless floor has been 
laid down, an up-to-date gas cooker in- 
stalled, and a large sink fixed under t':e¢ 
window. Next to the kitchen is a he 
ing chamber where the central heating 
and domestic hot-water boilers are sv. ; 
and opposite the furnace doors of te 
latter two large fuel bins, with a4 
capacity of five tons, have be 4 
arranged. Everything has been de vis d 
from the strict labour-saving star 
point—down to the provision f 
enamelled taps. The one weakness 
the arrangements is the distance | 
tween larder and kitchen, which 
architect was regretfully compelled 
leave unaltered. 

On the front of the house there | 
been very little alteration, other tl 
the opening-up of two dummy windoy 
but at the back a great change | 
been made. When Colonel de Wai 
ville tock possession he found a gra 
courtyard on which rain-water sto 
long after a fall. To remedy this st: 
of affairs a paved courtyard was « 
signed by Mr. Harland, with flow 
beds and a lily pond. No sooner ws 
work begun on the pond and be 
than the cobbled stable-yard of tle 





LOOKING THROUGH THE HAL! 


old inn was found some 6ins. below t 
surface. It was this obstacle to dra 
age that had caused the rain-water 
stagnate. The effect of the courtyard 
quite good. To complete the scheme : 
old boot-room, derelict and dirty, w 
opened out and made into a sun-parloi 
in which all meals are taken in summ« 
This has made a delightful outdo: 
feature, the architect having wise 
avoided any design with a “ period 
flavour and any definite architectur 
style that might clash with the vei 
plain brickwork visible on every hand 
Owing to the irregular setting of the ex 
isting walls, the lay-out of the whol 
courtyard needs a little study to b 
appreciated. 

Since the reconstruction of the hou: 
was completed, the garden has been 1 
designed. Every attempt has been made 
to open out all the available space 
(about one-third of an acre) by remov- 
ing a wall, palisades and shrubbery, and 
to give it a variety of treatment. So we 
find a miniature avenue of lime trees, a 
small sunk rose garden, a symmetrical 
little orchard and a long mixed border. 
A sundial, of a very modern design, by 
Mr. Harland, is seen from the house 
across the lily pond. 
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THE REAL THING 





“THE OLD SURREY AND BURSTOW, NEAR LINGFIELD.” 


\ the world of sport there is always a place (and a place 
near the hearts of sportsmen) for those who can show what 
actually happens in any sport or sports. Yet, so far as 
fox-hunting is concerned, that is a place which is not often 
filled by the artist-—if only for the reason that to fill it 

adequately a man must have had many years’ experience in 
a variety of hunting countries, and be a horseman himself into 
the bargain. 

Messrs. Vicars’ recent exhibition at their 12, Old Bond 
Street galleries shows us the original drawings in water-colour 
of Mr. F. A. Stewart’s “‘ Hunting Countries.’ If we were to 
say that Mr. Stewart paints the “‘actual”’ so faithfully that 
he leaves nothing to the imagination we should be misunder- 
stood. Mr. Stewart shows us the hunting field as it so gaily 
and gloriously is. He shows us free-striding horses, fit men 
and women, awkward fences and big ones. He shows us a 
keen field almost over-riding hounds at a check, he shows us 
horsemen and horsewomen turning this way and that in the 
hurry and scurry of a quick get-away. And he brings back 
the sound of 
the horn, the 
thudding of 





hooves, rap at es 
the timber ~~ ae 
and clatter at = 


a wall. In 
showing us 


the picture of 
what actually 
happens, Mr. 
Stewart 
awa 9s both 
Meniny and 
im: tion 
in 3 we 
dw vith 
dex! on our 
hu the 
P ind 
th hose 
W yet 
t 

Mr. 
5 Pak 
W ‘ 2 is 
a é . ne 
rn \ nt 
W is 
€> nely 
ex ting 
to! nters 
an light- 


fu! any 





BLANKNEY, NEAR CHAPMAN’S GORSE.” 


observer. In the present exhibition there are some thirty or forty 
water-colours covering almost as many Hunts, and it is not 
too much to say that in not a single one of these does the artist 
fail to show us the “‘ realthing.”” ‘‘ The Blankney, near Chapman's 
Gorse”’ and the ‘Old Surrey and Burstow, near Lingfield ” 
are here chosen for reproduction. Others which will awake 
memories equally among those who know, and those who do 
not know, the countries immediately concerned are the“ Belvoir 
near Harby”’ (a road-crossing picture), a Garth dilemma, a 
Crawley and Horsham downhill jump, with a pleasant little 
rail “‘ pop’’ to reward the bold, and a North Warwickshire 
painting of hounds being stopped for fear of an oncoming railway 
train. There is, too, a second-horseman picture, called 
‘“‘ Spectators,’’ which will have many admirers. In each of 
these and, indeed, in all the paintings, Mr. Stewart’s scrupulous 
attention to detail is a most marked but at no time a tiresome 
feature. He will attend to the details while you enjoy yourself. 
For the ability to show us individual horses and horsemen in a 
hunting setting never twice the same Mr. Stewart is certainly to 
be placed in 

a first class— 

i. rg and probably 

: in a first class 

te of twoorthree 

‘ot only—among 

; fox - hunting 
artists of to- 
day. -His 
faithful pre- 
sentation of 
the hunting 
setting and of 
horsemanship 
details is the 
more remark- 
able in that he 
makes very 
few of either 
notes or sket- 
ches while out 
hunting. He 
carries these 
things “‘ in his 
head ’’ — but 
then he 
catries, also, 
twenty years’ 
knowledge of 
horses and 
horsemen 
gained in war 
and the hunt- 
ing field. 
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The whole of the hunting picture has not been seen until a 
man has looked on the dark and deep colours of a winter country- 
side. Russet and gold of the woodlands, evening sky slashed 
with an angry red, low clouds touched with a silver light but 
heavy and black above us—all these are a part of the hunting 
picture which men carry in their hearts and heads. Does 
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Mr. Stewart show us that depth of colour which others in his first 
class do show? That, I think, you must decide for yourself. 
Whatever your decision, it is an exhilarating view which Mr, 
Stewart gives us—a view pictured by a fox-hunting artist wl 
has shared the exhilaration and shows us what we hay 
seen. ce. , e. Ee. 





AN IMPORTANT 


ESSRS. BOERNER of Leipzig announce the sale 
by auction of an important collection of engravings 
and etchings on May toth and 11th, to be followed, 
on May 13th and 15th, by the dispersal of the famous 
Julius Model collection of French eighteenth century 

engravings and colour prints. The beautifully produced 
catalogue of the first sale comprises the Passavent-Gontard 
collection, which was formed in Frankfort over half a century 
ago, at a time when valuable early engravings were still fairly 
easily obtainable in the market, and as it was little known even 
to specialists, the present catalogue and the opportunities it 
offers will come as a surprise to many. In addition to the 
Passavent-Gontard collection, the sale includes a Dutch private 
collection, consisting mainly of Dutch engravings (a fine series 
of Lucas van Leyden and others) and a series of duplicates from 
the Veste Koburg collection and from the collection of ornamental 
engravings in the State Art Library, Berlin. The sale will 
conclude with a large series of engravings sold in lots. 

One of the most interesting individual items is an early 
French wcodcut representing seven scenes from the Passion, 
arranged horizontally, possibly used as a predella. The cos- 
tumes of the figures seem to suggest a date between 1430 and 
1440, which makes it, if not the earliest woodcut in existence, 
at least the earliest one having a French inscription. There are 
also several German woodcuts, some being tinted by hand or 
printed from two 
blocks, but these are 
all later. ws ie 

Though German a, 
work naturally 
predominates, a few 
Italian engravings 
deserve mention, 
particularly a beauti- 
ful little St. George 
and the Dragon, de- 
scribed by Durazzo 
as in the manner of 
Nicoletto da Modena, 
which is exceedingly 
rare, if not absolutely 
unique ; some works 
by Marc Antonio ; and 


a Rape of Europa, 
by Nicoletto da 


Modena, only six 
impressions of which 
are known. The great 
German Masters are 
splendidly represented 
both by engravings 
and woodcuts. The 
twelve works by 
Aldegrever include 
the exceedingly rare 
portrait of the 
Anabaptist John of 
Leyden, those of 
Barthel Beham, the 
beautiful Virgin and 
Child at the Window, 
as well as the smaller 
Madonna of the Flower 
Vase. Hans Baldung 
Grien is represented 
by a magnificent 
chiaroscuro print of 
Adam and Eve, and 
there are other exam- 
ples of this technique 
by Hans Wechtlin and 
Lucas Cranach. The 
seventy-four woodcuts 
and engravings by 
Diirer include fine 
impressions of many 
of his masterpieces. 
The Adam and Eve, 
the Nativity with 
St. Joseph at the 
Well, the Virgin and 
Child with a Monkey, 








LUCAS VORSTERMAN (VAN 


SALE OF PRINTS 


the St. Jerome in his Study, the Melancholia and several 

the smaller prints are beautifully reproduced in the catalogy 
A document of exceptional historical interest, also figuri: 
in the sale, is a series of twenty-eight water colours of costum 
for the ‘“‘ Freydal’”’ or Court entertainment, held in the rei 

of the Emperor Maximilian, the work of an anonymous Sou 
German painter. These were published by Campbell Dodgs 
in the Burlington Magazine for last October, and are a m 
valuable record of these early Court masks, illustrating 1 

only the costumes, but also the stage setting. 

Among the later etchers, Van Dyck and Rembrandt ; 
well represented, the former by fine first states of his Erasn 
and Vorsterman, and the latter by sixty-eight etchings, includ 
a fine last state of the Three Crosses, in which the dram: 
moment of the death of Christ has been so marvelloi 
depicted—in fact, transforming the whole composition ; 
St. Jerome in a landscape: and several landscapes. 

The catalogue of the Julius Model collection is no ks 
sumptuously got up, and though the art reproduced there is « 
lighter order, mostly reproductive, and not figuring such gre it 
names as the preceding collection, yet its contents are very much 
in vogue at present. French eighteenth century engravings 
delight us not only by their piquant subjects, by the picture 
they give of the age, but also by the grace and charm of their 
execution. The late Julius Model was a great connoisseur of 


this branch of art, 
and his collection is 
well known for its 
quality and complete- 
ness. Two colour 
plates not originally 


in his collection have 
been incorporated in 
the catalogue and will 
be sold with it; the 
one is the portrait 
of Louis XV, by J. C. 
Le Blon, the inventor 
of the process ol! 
printing in colours, 
and the other is Mme 
Du Barry in negligé 
attire, by Jean 
Baptiste Andr: 
Gautier D’Agoty. 

These two coll 
tions will not om 
be on view in Leipzi 
some days prior t 
the sale, but the mos 
important pieces at 
being exhibited befor 
that in Vienna 
Munich, Paris, Berlin, 
Frankfort, Cologn 
and Hamburg. 

In addition t 
these two sale 
catalogues, Messr 
Boerner have jus 
published two cata 
logues of importa 
etchings and engra» 
ings which they ha 
in stock. The fil 
consists of 130 etc 
ings by Rembranc 
including fine impr« 
sions of Chri 
Preaching, St. Jerot 
in a landscape, D 
Bonus, etc.; and t! 
second contains a. go 
collection of renci 
and English c7'o™ 
prints, engravings 
mezzotints of 
eighteenth cent: 
including works after 
| Reynolds, Morland, 
Romney, and som 
sporting prints.—M. C 


‘DYCK). 
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FURNITURE ATTRIBUTED TO THOMAS. CHIPPENDALE 


HEN tempted to lament the steady drift of English 

works of art to the United States, we may comfort 

ourselves by reflecting on the pride and satis- 

h faction they bring to their new owners. And 
if at times the pride is rather naively displayed, 

re the very people to understand so natural an emotion. 
he eighteenth century, when money was plentiful here, 
sognoscenti ransacked Italy and brought back whole galleries 

of statuary and the “black” pictures, which Hogarth 
iercely derided. They did not, in the honourable way of 
rican millionaires, put such things into public collections 
“joy might be in widest commonality spread,’’ rather 
kept them for their own selfish gratification. But in 

.er respect the parallel holds good : it was a time of uncritical 
usiasm before the drab days of laborious research, and 
ieat name could be light-heartedly attached to everything. 
ding the catalogues of those connoisseurs we can still enter 

ito their first careless raptures—how many Raphaels, Correggios 
nd the rest do we not find brought home with the Italian velvets 
nd slabs of marble! Now they have gone with much that 
e can less well spare, including the works of our best native 
But here, too, is compensation, for these English names, 

long overshadowed, take on a fresh significance overseas. They 
hine with astonishing lustre and, it must be allowed, are 
honoured for far more than they actually performed. Thomas 


artists. 


















































SOUTH WALL OF THE PANELLED ROOM FROM WOODCOTE PARK, EPSOM, 
OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The china cabinet is said to be by Chippendale. 


Chippendale is peculiarly fortunate. We learn from the 
finely produced monograph (The Chippendale Room at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts, by Eben Howard 
Gay) written by the generous donor, that the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Massachusetts, has acquired a panelled drawing- 
room, completely furnished from that craftsman’s workshop 
in St. Martin’s Lane. Until lately the room was at the Manor 
House, Woodcote Park, Epsom, altered and redecorated by 
the sixth Lord Baltimore about 1750. It is an admirable 
specimen of pinewood panelling, delicately carved in the rococo 
stvle and enriched by decorative oil paintings on canvas in the 
centre of the ceiling and above the doors. There is also a rococo 
chimneypiece of white and vellow marble with a panel in the 
frieze carved with Asop’s Fable of ‘‘ The Dog and the Shadow.” 
All might well pass for the work of Isaac Ware or of any one 
of the more gifted contemporary architects who designed, 
sometimes reluctantly, in the ‘“‘ French” manner. But this 
will not do for Mr. Eben Gay: he has made up his mind where 
the credit belongs. He hesitates, indeed, to claim the panelling 
for Chippendale, remembering “‘that. we have no evidence 
that the famous cabinet-maker designed rooms ’ but yet a 
tradition that he was responsible ‘“‘seems to be justified by 
the decorative motives employed.” With the chimneypiece 
he feels we are on firmer ground. Even though an Italian 
sculptor then resident in England may have chiselled the marble, 




















NOW IN THE MUSEUM 
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“it seems probable that this wg De a pS 
successful venture emanated "sey See Ges 
from the designer who created 
tibbon-forms in wood’ — 
a round-about way of say- 
ing that Chippendale was 
the man. When we come 
to the furniture, all other 
names are summarily dis- 
missed. The critical pro- 
nouncements of Mr. Oliver 
Brackett, divorced from their 
context (and the context is 
singularly cautious and 
acute), are held to support 
the view that one and all 
of the pieces of mahogany 
furniture ‘‘measure up to 
Chippendale’s high stan- 
dard.” The most remark- 
able, vaguely reminiscent of 
the Director designs for 
‘China Cases,” is a_ large 
mahogany cabinet in the 
Chinese style with a pagoda 
top surmounted by a heron 
with outstretched wings. It 
is said to have come from 
Crumpsall Old Hall, Lan- 
caster, and to have been 
made for a member of the 
Ryde family in 1752-53. 
Here the heron supplies a 
hall-mark, for it is ‘‘so 
spirited and life-like in 
action that it could have 
been modeled only by a 
sculptor ’’; and it has been 
suggested that Chippendale 
had a sculptor on his staff. 
This, of course, amounts to 
demonstration, but Mr. Gay 
only mentions it to put 
the matter beyond doubt— 
“it is,’ he writes, ‘‘ hardly 
necessary to seek proof 
of the identity of a 
masterpiece of English furniture, which combines, as does 
this cabinet, boldness of conception, symmetry of form, 
vigour of carving, perfection of design, and the depiction 
of sentient life in the crowning member: such qualities spell 
only one possible maker.’’ To a bureau bookcase, with an 
unprecedcnted kind of decoration on the falling front, the 
xsthetic test is also applied: it is a question of “ artistic dis- 
cernment,” and can be given to Chippendale as the connoisseur 
ascribes ‘‘an unsigned portrait to Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Raeburn or Lawrence.” It is a dangerous analogy. 
Has Mr. Gay never heard of the ‘‘ Romney” group vouched 
for by a whole regiment of connoisseurs, which turned out to 
be by Ozias Humphry ? A side table decorated with fretwork 
serves to show how varied were the resources of Chippendale’s 
atelier, for ‘‘ workshop ”’ is a poor name to bestow on an establish- 
ment peopled with artists of every kind. Above each leg in 
low relief is the head of a Chinese mandarin, and ‘‘so varied 
are the features and expressions of the subjects depicted as to 
suggest that they may originally have been drawn from living 
models ’’-~not, we presume, hired in St. Martin’s Lane. With 
two pairs of heart-shaped sconces the sculptor again enters 
the field, for the art embodied in them “extends beyond the 
domain of the cabinet-maker.’’ It was not, of course, within his 
power to make those winged cherubs, ‘‘ whose features are at once 
youthful and expressive.”” And in this case ‘‘ one must conclude 
that their maker was Chippendale himself ’’ because ‘‘ the lesser 
English eighteenth-century cabinet-makers, Ince, Mayhew, 
Mainwaring (sic) and others, in their known productions, have 
never reached the excellence of craftsmanship which marks 
these sconces.”” We wonder why Mr. Gay is so sure. For our 
part we should greatly like to know where are the “‘ known 
productions ’’ of that group which afford him a standard of 
comparison. There seems to be only one object which Chippen- 
dale did mot make, a bracket clock by George Graham, and even 
there the mahogany case might well have been claimed for 
him by so hardy a champion. 

Now, it seems that a very natural enthusiasm has somewhat 
impaired the author’s judgment. If these pieces of furniture 
possess all the qualities which he attributes to them (and on 
that subject there is room for two opinions), it remains an 
unwarrantable assumption that they were all produced by 
one man. Much fresh evidence has come to light and 
an example may suggest that such reasoning is not reliable. 
In the Dictionary of English Furniture (Vol. I, pages 138-9, 
Figs. 39 and 40) a fine bureau bookcase owned by Her 
Majesty Queen Mary was attributed to Chippendale on the 
evidence of style. Later research showed that it was made 
by William Vile for Queen Charlotte in 1762. The general 
level of design and craftsmanship was astonishingly high in 
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that age; and it is well to 
remember that while Vile, 
his partner Cobb, John Brad- 
burn, Benjamin Goodison 
and many more received 
large payments for fur 

ture supplied to the King, 
Chippendale, called by Mr. 
Gay ‘“‘the conceded mas‘ or 
to whom his confréves lool: \ 
for insprration,”” is 
not mentioned in t 

Royal Accounts. Evi 
where he is known to hae 
been employed it does nt 
follow that he was respi 

sible for everything. t 
Hagley there was a candi - 
stand of carved and painted 
wood, which Mr. Brack t 
includes among his illust: i- 
tions. It was certain y 
made from a design vy 
Johnson. As to the wk 
of Tock and Copeland, or 
information on the rt 
they played in the prep a- 
tion of the Director des ns 
we must await the pub: va- 
tion of researches caricd 











Pee . * Ao out by the head of anotner 


American museum in .9n- 
junction with an able <ol- 
laborator. But if all the 
designs are accepted as 
Chippendale’s ‘‘own o(ff- 
spring,” the fact remains 
that they were intended to be 
spread throughout England 
and freely produced by 
other makers. Among the 
furniture of this room is a 
set of ribbon-back chairs 
exactly corresponding with 
a design on Plate xv of 
the Director. That does not 
prove that they were made 
by Chippendale, or even that they are of his time. Mr. Gay 
says it is a matter of “artistic discernment,” certainly in his 
case it is a remarkable gift. RALPH EDWARDS. 





The Victoria County Histories—Buckinghamshire (Vol. IV), 

County Durham (Vol. III). (The St. Catherine Press, £3 3s. each.) 
THE topographical volumes of the Victoria County Histories are so 
carefully produced and so informative that one can only regret that 
so few of them have appeared. Here at last, in these two latest volumes 
of Durham and Buckinghamshire, we arrive at the actual description 
of the counties themselves. More than half the Durham volume is 
devoted to the city, whose magnificent group of buildings standing 
high up over the River Wear makes one realise better than anything 
else the former grandeur of the prince bishops of the County Palatine. 
The cathedral is well known to everybody, but the same canno: be 
said of the castle, whose perilous condition would otherwise have 
awakened a far better response to the urgent appeals that have licen 
made for its preservation. The scholarly account of the building by 
Mr. W. T. Jones, architect to the castle, thus makes a very timely 
appearance. From Waltheof’s early Norman chapel to Wyatt’s Go:hi- 
cising of the gate-house, the castle forms an architectural epitom of 
the work of eight centuries, including such diverse but equally intere:: 1g 
parts as Pudsey’s Norman gallery, Bek’s stately hall, the kitcher» of 
Bishop Fox and Cosin’s “ Black ”’ staircase with its five landings | 1d 
twelve broad flights of stairs. The history of the city itself is «ly 
written by the Dean of Gloucester, who was, before leaving the nov‘, 
for many years Master of University College. Not much is left now 
of the medieval town beyond its heritage of narrow streets, but 1¢€ 
two medizval bridges remain and make one deplore the destruct n 
of the fine gateways which once guarded them. The remainder of 
the volume deals with the Stockton ward of the county, in wi °h 
are the two large towns of Stockton and Hartlepool. The st 
part of County Durham is, however, so badly scarred with mi es 
and factories that its old churches, or a beautiful little town | | 
Sedgefield, survive somewhat as anomalies. Buckinghamshire 
boast of no great city, but it has, unlike County Durham, so 
felt but very slightly the effects of industry. There is so mucl 
it, cropping up in unexpected places, that it is in many ways 
most alluring of the Home Counties, of which it forms the no: 
western boundary. Indeed, the excellent political history of 
county, contributed to this scheme by the Rev. F. W. Ragg, sh« 
that Buckinghamshire always has been a frontier belt, providins 
its uplands and forests a last stronghold for defeated races. At kx 
two centuries elapsed before the whole region came under Saxon domin - 
tion, and then it was Mercia which, in the eighth century, at last occupi 
the strip between Grimsdyke and the north-east escarpment of t':* 
chalk, extending the Diocese of Lincoln south-westwards to tie 
Thames valley to contain it. To this day an age-long rivalry subsis 
between the people of the hilltops and the people of the flat norther» 
half of the county. It is with the topography of the latter that th: 
volume is occupied, dealing with the hundreds of Ashendon, Buckingha™ 
and Newport. Nothing in the text of these two volumes indicat« 
whether they are the last of their respective counties. From the absenc: 
of an index to either we hope that they are not. 
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